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Forward flows the tide of youth! 


Forward from the high schools, prep schools, 
trade schools, the schools of agriculture, the 
colleges. 

This is the America of tomorrow in the 
immediate making, young people with their 
hearts keenly set upon achievement... 
achievement in the professions, the arts, the 
crafts, and in engineering, in finance, in trade. 


“Your Financiat Reserves” is The Mutual Life's 





To all of you, success! May you have the 
strength, the courage, the foresight to plan 
wisely and hold your course! 

Take advantage early of the helpful counsel 
offered by the agency representatives of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 

Begin a lasting friendship with the one who 
will call on you! Learn how to safeguard your 
future through the strength, security and 
service of /ife insurance. 


20 page booklet with a valuable message for vou. 


A Mutual Life representative has your copy or tt can be obtained by writing to the address below. 


She Mutual Life 
Inourance Company of New York 


DAVID F HOUSTON Pressdeni 
34Nasoau 





New York 
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N oft-repeated saw is that a 

postman on vacation takes a 

hike, the bus driver a ride and 
the sailor rows a boat in his mo- 
ments of amusement and relaxation. 
A far better explanation for this 
anomaly would be that a man’s real 
occupation so holds his attention and 
interest that it is not only his voca- 
tion but his avocation. With this 
bit of homemade philosophy we of- 
fer you a story concerning the vari- 
ous insurance exhibits at the New 
York World’s Fair. 

These exhibits follow either of 
two general plans: first, to educate 
the public in a pleasant and fasci- 
nating way as to the necessity, rea- 
son, and benefits of insurance, and 
second, to provide a place of rest 
and relaxation for the agents of the 
exhibiting companies. 


Learn—and Live 


The education angle has_ been 
handled so well and attractively that 
the public will not only be inter- 
ested but will clamor for more. As 
lor the relaxation possibilities, there 
is not the slightest doubt that, after 
hiking over the 1,216 acres compris- 
ing the “World of Tomorrow” in 
the broiling sun of mid-July and 
August, a well upholstered lounge in 
an air-conditioned room will have 
all the fascination and thrill of find- 
ing a cool, bubbling stream in the 
middle of the Sahara desert. 

But, back to the story of the 
World’s Fair Insurance Exhibits. 
Next to the imposing New York City 
Building and in the shadow of the 
mighty Trylon and _ Perisphere, 
stands the Business Systems and In- 
surance Building. A low rambling 
structure, this building houses two 
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INSURANCE 
On Parade 


by ED. C. SMITH 


exhibits, that of the Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies and the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 

The Aetna exhibit is called a 
“Laboratory for Living and Safety” 
and here you are given the oppor- 
tunity to test yourself for ability and 
reactions while driving. First, there 
is the Glarometer which measures 
your susceptibility to headlight 
glare. The higher your rating, the 
more your eyes are affected by the 
glare of oncoming lights. 

Then there is the Periometer (no 
relation to the Perisphere) which 
measures your width of vision when 
your eyes are _ focused straight 
ahead. A low score indicates that 
your field of vision is restricted to 
a narrow angle, which is commonly 
referred to as “tunnel vision.’”’ Next 
to this is the Reactometer which 
tests the speed of your mental and 
physical reactions in applying your 
brakes in an emergency. The Steer- 
ometer, which measures your eye 
and hand coordination is another in- 
teresting test you will want to take. 

One of the most fascinating tests 
in this exhibit is the Heartbeat Dem- 
onstration which was developed in 
the Aetna Research Laboratory with 
the cooperation of Springfield Col- 
lege. The demonstration (with the 
aid of a very pretty girl), shows 
the action of the human heart when 
the subject is at rest and after move- 
ment or exercise. A sound picture 
of the heartbeat is televised to the 
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audience and, at the same time, the 
actual foot-pounds of work the 
heart performs to carry on the func- 
tion of circulating the blood. The 
final ingenious attraction is_ the 
Aetna Life Annuity Meter or “Ro- 
bot Insurance Salesman,” which is 
a complete rate calculator synchro- 
nized with an automatic printing 
press. To operate this gadget you 
twist a few dials, punch a few but- 
tons and the machine shows you, 
with no back talk, what you have to 
pay each month to retire comfort- 


ably at 60 or 65. 
Metropolitan Exhibit 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 


exhibit, in another wing of the 
Business Systems and Insurance 


Building, presents an entirely differ- 
ent idea in education but is not a 
whit less interesting. In a towering 
semi-circular room, well filled with 
strategically placed deep, comfort- 
able lounges, the exhibit offers beau- 
tiful murals, a miniature theatre, 
eye-arresting statuary and visual 
demonstrations of the benefits of life 
insurance. 

The murals, which cover the up- 
per part of the walls and explain 
the life insurance story in modern 
pictures, are done by Emanuel Ro- 
mano and Clara Fargo Thomas. The 
tiny, but well-appointed, theatre is 
in use in the morning showing mo- 

Continued on next page 














Insurance on Parade—Cont. 


tion pictures, with sound and color, 
that feature various health and 
safety features. In the afternoon 
and evening, visitors are entertained 
by the Beaux Arts Trio—three 
young ladies who play the piano, cello 
and violin with exceptional ability. 

Around the wall, below the mu- 
rals, are a dozen or more gadgets 
visually demonstrating how insur- 
ance benefits mankind. In the cen- 
ter, near the back wall, stands a 
piece of statuary depicting the 
American family. This imposing 
piece of work, which is about three 
times life size, is considered to be 
one of the finest of its kind. 

There is also a scale model of the 
new housing development which is 
being built by the Metropolitan in 
the Bronx section of New York. 
When finished, this gigantic modern 
apartment house district will accom- 
modate more than 40,000 people. 


Homes and Gardens 


Leaving the Business Systems and 
Insurance Building, walking around 
the Theme Center and out Constitu- 
tion Mall, then turning left on Rain- 
bow Avenue, you come to the Town 
of Tomorrow. This is a group of 
modern houses containing all the re- 
cent developments in building, heat- 
ing, cooling and the better things of 
life. Domicile number 19 in this 
group is the “Home of the Home 
Insurance Company” and the focal 
point for all of their many agents 
while visiting New York’s Fair. 
The attractive building is sound- 
proof, fireproof and air conditioned. 
With a large lounge room, men’s 
smoking room, writing room and 
ladies’ powder room, all attractively 








“Builders of the Future"—Business and Insurance Building in background. 


and comfortably furnished, it will 
really be a pleasing and restful place 
to recuperate from the sights already 
seen and to plan for places yet to 
visit. 

Diagonally across the Fair from 
the Town of Tomorrow, located on 
Commerce Circle and adjacent to 
the Empire State Bridge, is the 
Garden of Security, sponsored by 
the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States. This 
beautifully landscaped half-acre oc- 
cupies a convenient location between 
the amusement center and the main 
exhibit buildings. It is readily iden- 
tified from a distance by the large 
statuary group, symbolizing Pro- 
tection, revolving on a 36-foot-high 
pedestal and floodlighted at night. 

The garden is designed as a pleas- 
ant and convenient place to meet, 


Model of Courtyard—Medicine and Public Health Building. 


and keep in touch with, friends at 
the Fair. Chairs and tables under 
pavilions face a limpid lily-pool. A 
novel innovation is the “message 
center service,’ provided so that 
friends, parting to follow different 
scenic itineraries, may leave mes- 
sages for one another. The land- 
scaping, which adds a cool and 
restful note after viewing the vari- 
colored buildings of the Fair, is 
composed of low juniper, cherry and 
yew trees. 


Hall of Man 


Last, but far from least important 
and interesting is the “Hall of Man” 
in the Medicine and Health Build- 
ing on Constitution Mall, facing the 
Theme Center. This exhibit, which 
occupies one of the largest rooms in 
the building, is sponsored by the 
Travelers, Metropolitan Life, John 
Hancock Life, New York Life, 
Connecticut General Life, Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life, Guardian Life, 
Aetna Life, Carnegie Corporation 
and the Oberleander Trust. 

This Hall of Man is devoted to 
the visual answering of questions, 
in a simple and most expressive way, 
that have stumped most of us for 
many years. The exhibits beggar 
mere description but bear such fas- 
cinating titles as: the Maze of 
Superstition, the Human Embryo, 
First Year of Life, the Talking 
Skeleton, Transparent Man, Retreat 
of Death, Population Trends and 
many others. 
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office executives meet 
THE HOURS PROBLEM 


WAYS 


to 


SAVE TIME 
iN an 


OFFICE 


Suggestions for locating 
and eliminating the use 
less, costly operations that 
handicap office employees 





SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET! 


For the executive concerned with the 
problem of conserving clerical hours, this 
new booklet contains many specific sug- 
gestions for readjusting office routine. 
Write today, on your own letterhead, for 
your free copy. 





Executives concerned with conserving clerical 
hours are using this booklet to assist them in 
correcting situations such as these: 


BOTTLENECKS 


If any department or individual is obliged to be inactive 
when work “clogs” at some other point, the cause of the 
bottleneck should be discovered. A slight change in equip- 
ment or routine may insure a more even flow of work. 


PEAK PERIODS 


If sales, purchases, costs, and other figures are merely 
recorded from day to day, peaks arise when employees must 
rehandle the figures to write customers’ statements, take a 
trial balance, analyze accounts, or complete statistical 
reports. Newer methods make it possible to iron out peaks 
by eliminating costly rehandling of figures. 


UNNECESSARY DUPLICATIONS 


Duplication of records in a separate operation takes time 
and creates the possibility of errors. If unproductive inter- 
mediate steps are required to fit the work to present machines 
or system, investigate “‘direct-to-final-results” methods. 


NEEDLESS OPERATIONS 


Studying the work at each desk may reveal how a few short- 
cuts would save thousands of needless operations on your 
figuring, accounting, form-writing, and statistical work. 


The local Burroughs man will be glad to help you make a 
desk-to-desk survey. It will enable you to determine whether 
any of your employees are handicapped by operations that 
might be shortened or eliminated. Call him today. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6277 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Burroughs 
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PREMIUM TRENDS 


IN 


N our February Ist Life number, under the title of 

“Recovery in Life Insurance,” we ran an article and 

a graph portraying the complete lack of recovery, 
since the 1932 depression, in sales of Ordinary life in- 
surance. We did not make any mention in this article 
of certain other branches of insurance, the character- 
istics of which are peculiar, and which have in addition 
been subject to very special circumstances in recent 
years. Ordinary life insurance sales are the backbone 
of the life insurance business in the United States; 
other lines are, to an extent, additions. They are valu- 
able, but not our principal business. Generally speaking, 
these other lines have been prosperous. Industrial since 
1932 enjoyed a very marked increase, and, until the 
recent New York law was passed, barring 40% of the 
previous sales, had fully kept pace with the increase in 
business indexes. Group insurance likewise had done 
well, and annuities had done remarkably well, in fact 
most of the United States annuity business having 
been written since 1932. 

In March the business bulletin of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, edited by Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, drew 
somewhat unfavorable conclusions as to the standing of 
life insurance, from a somewhat similar table. This 
caused various replies from life insurance officials, 
including O. J. Arnold of the Northwestern National 
and M. Albert Linton of the Provident Mutual. 


From Mr. Linton’s press release, we are reprinting 
the chart showing for the past twenty years the total 
amount of premiums collected on the various types of 
life insurance, separately portrayed. The figures are 
based upon those of 40 companies reporting to the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents, and through 
this Association to the United States Department of 
Commerce. 


There is no question but that the total business (in- 
cluding renewal) of the life insurance companies has 
held up very well during the depression, and the period 
since. A comparison of premiums will show this, as 
of course would a comparison of total insurance in 
force. This has not been true, however, of new business, 
whether analyzed by face amount, or premium volume. 
A comparison of premiums is likely to be distorted 
unless annuities are taken account of separately. It 
is quite possible that the annuity business that the 
companies have written will not all prove profitable, and 
of course commission rates to agents on such policies 
are extremely low. While annuities are a sound form 
of life insurance, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
sudden growth of annuities in the United States was 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


due more to fear of further losses on investments as ip 
1929, than a proper appreciation of the value of an. 
nuities in themselves. However, it was the purpose oj 
our previous article to exclude such other lines, the 
prospects of which are highly debatable. Industrial, for 
example, having done extremely well until the first oj 
this year, is now running well over 35% off. Here 
again it is legislative interference that seems to le 
causing the trouble—not any flaw in the business itself. 
Group insurance figures fluctuate so violently that com- 
paratively littlke can be drawn from them by way oj 
trend. 

It is obvious, however, that sales of Ordinary Life 
insurance, however measured, have been most unsatis- 
factory since 1932. The reasons are equally obvious: 
government deficit, tremendous taxation, the W.P.A, 
and similar “experiments” have hurt all business tre- 
mendously, but financial business the most. Funda- 
mentally life insurance is a financial business—and it 
will revive when sound economic practice on the part 
of the government replaces the unsound. We cannot 
spend our way out of debt, nor legislate prosperity. 
Sooner or later, the people will find this out. 





WHO BUYS INSURANCE? 


Retail dealers led all other occupational classifications 
last month in number of policies purchased for $10,000 
or more, according to the Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company’s monthly analysis of buyers of big 
policies. They led, also, in total volume thus bought. 
Physicians and surgeons were second in number oi 
policies and in volume. Surprisingly high in the rank- 
ing were students. They placed fourth in number ot 
policies and sixth in volume. 

The leading groups listed according to number of big 
policies purchased were: Retail dealers; physicians and 
surgeons; insurance agents; students; wholesale deal- 
ers; brokers, bank managers and real estate company 
officials; lawyers, judges and justices; fruit, grocery, 
and milk dealers ; and office managers. 

Listed according to total volume thus purchased, the 
groups were: Retail dealers; physicians and surgeons; 
insurance agents ; wholesale dealers ; brokers, bank man- 
agers and real estate company officials ; students ; man- 
agers of electrical supplies factories; lawyers, judges 
and justices ; fruit, grocery and milk dealers ; and office 
managers. 
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R. 
LEE 





your job as Agency Managers and particularly about 

financing agents, but first I should like to consider 
some basic fundamentals which we should have in 
mind. 

In the first place, I believe that there are too many 
agents being appointed. Our agents do not earn more 
money because'there are too many of them. 

The job we want done in our Company is to have 
every man economically independent, when he gets too 
old to sell life insurance. It is evolutionary and slow, 
but it is coming. It improves a man’s efficiency to have 
a sense of security. That is what life insurance agents 
do not have today, and that is what they must have 
before they can be efficient and sell life insurance as 
they should. Human beings have to be anchored to do 
their best. I couldn’t do my best work if I were just 
half a jump ahead of a ham sandwich, and neither could 
you. 

We must think about the things that mean better 
living conditions for agents, better education for their 
children ; things that make them better citizens. Then 
they will attract to our business the kind of men we 
want. These things are fundamental. We must follow 
certain lines of endeavor in order for them to take place. 

Also, we must have the right kind of material 

before we can make anything out of a man. 

That is obvious, but we do not always 

consider it. That is one reason 

why our financing goes 
astray. 


: SHOULD like to do some thinking with you about 














We 
are indebted to 
“Managers' Magazine" 

of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau for the following 
article. Mr. Lee is Vice President and Agency 
Director of the Southwestern Life Insurance Company 
of Dallas, Texas, and has been with the company for 35 


We appoint in 


ears. We believe his remarks will prove helpful to others 
oneal similar problems, and to others in the life insurance business. 
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Problem 


our Company an average of 80 agents a year. That is 
all we are trying to appoint. We could get three times 
that many but we could not get the job done as we 
want to do it. Our agency men knew these men an 
average of seventeen months before they were invited 
into the Southwestern organization. I think we should 
know something about men before we try to get them. 
This business of making a contract with everybody 
who asks for it is all wrong. Our records prove that. 
Why do we continue it? To get another thousand dollars 
worth of business. We might as well quit kidding 
ourselves about volume, and work for quality. You 
cannot get quality business from an agent of poor qual- 
ity. A man writes business among his own class. 

Selecting the right kind of an agent is the first thing; 
then we get around to the problem of financing. 


|. What is our attitude toward financing the new 
agent? 


I have reached the conclusion that we almost have 
to finance a new man to start with, to get the kind we 
want. If a man has a job and a wife and children, how 
can we take him off that job, with no assurance that he 
can sell life insurance, unless we at least share the risk 
with him? 

We must have enough experience in dealing with 
men to know the characteristics of a good salesman. 
Even then we will make our share of mistakes. Of 
our 61 agents appointed in the first eight months last 
year, 23 were started out on a guaranteed salary basis 
of some sort, for a specified time. We decided they 
would make the grade, and we had to do this to get 

them. 
Please understand that what I have to sav 
relates to our particular setup. We 
have an agency plan to handle 
these new men and to bring 
them out and enable 
them to stand 
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alone. If you do not have such a setup, do not take 
what I am saying to apply to your organization. I do 
not want to mislead anybody. We have built this setup 
with the objective of financing men. We have had it 
in force for some years. They were financing them 24 
years ago when I came with our Company. Then it 
was on notes, and you never did know what you had. 
It was just through the grace of God that we were 
able to collect. If there was a poor crop or a low price 
we had to carry the notes until next year. The picture 
has changed now and financing is relatively easy com- 
ared to what it was then. 

In financing agents, we have guaranteed a salary for 
three, six, and even twelve months, but have never 
gone beyond that. I do not like to go over six months. 
By that time we can determine whether a man can 
sell life insurance, and whether we can go on with him. 
[ do say this: 1 have made just as many mistakes in 
not going far enough as I have in going too far. The 
only smart thing involved in financing agents is to know 
when to quit. I suppose most of us have made that same 
mistake. 

In the case of the new man I like to let him owe about 
50% of his deferred first-year commissions. We even 
let him go 100% if he is developing into a good fighter 
and working hard. If he is sitting around waiting for 
his checks, that is different. 


2. What is our attitude toward financing the old man? 


This is relatively easy because we know what he can 
do; we know his limitations and his ability, and, too, 
he has his renewals. 

When the established agent gets in a rut and needs 
financing, as a rule it is because he has allowed himself 
to get into an adverse mental attitude, and we must 
jar him out. A little lift will bring him out. This has 
not been much of a problem to us. 

In granting credit to an agent there is no general 
rule. It is like granting credit at a bank; it depends on 
the individual, his ability and his earning capacity. You 
know what your agent can do by what he has done. I 
do not know any other way to size up a man’s ability 
except by what he has done and the conditions under 
which he has done it. Many times I have gone far 
over One year’s renewals on men that got in a hole 
because of some condition over which they had no con- 
trol. I owe it to them to stay with them, and it is good 
business besides. 

I think any old man who has to be financed -all the 
time, and owes the company about all his account is 
worth, is not a credit to the life insurance business or 
to his company. When he gets to be 60 or 65 you 
will have a problem on your hands. That is what we 
try to avoid. We want our old men to do something 
about their economic security, and we are trying to 
help them do it. I don’t want it said that any good 
man gave the best years of his life to Southwestern 
Life and then was on his uppers when he reached 60 or 
65. 

That is one reason it is hard for us to get good men in 
our business now. Some of these fellows in the past 
made plenty of money but nobody took enough interest 


in them to teach them what to do with it. In this con- 
Continued on next page 
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LIFE presents “Complete Protection” Plan 
- - - dramatic new Union Central campaign 


Arresting headlines and newsy, interesting pictures 
assure that Union Central’s new campaign will 
get wide attention among LIFE’s 2,200,000 readers. 
And from the brief, readable copy these upper- 
bracket prospects will get two clear-cut ideas: 





First, that the new Complete Protection Plan 
is an unusually attractive contract—offering $200- 
every-month for fathers if they live to retirement 
age, or $200-every-month to bring up their children 
if they die. 

Second, that The Union Central Life, with its 
$374,000,000 of assets, long years of experience, 
and modern, practical policies is the kind of com- 
pany with which they’d like to do business. 


This advertising continues a nationwide campaign 
of many years’ standing, which has steadily built 
background and recognition for Union Central’s 
men in the field. Its cumulative effectiveness is one 
reason why Union Central’s new paid-for business, 
for the first five months of 1939, is well out in front 
of last year’s record. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI. OHIO 
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Ephemeral Plans 


The history of selling insurance is .»0 much a record 
of false starts, of stallings, of changes. The mortality 
of sales plans is excessive because agents have been 
bewildered by a multiplicity of sales helps, each aimed 
at plugging up a hole left by its predecessor. 


When the need for simplicity and persistence in 
methods is acute, when sales conditions themselves pre- 
sent enough problems for the agent to face, he has 
often been asked to apply sales methods as strange and 
ephemeral as the problems. 


The State Mutual Plan has ended its fourth success- 
ful year, its fundamentals developing instead of chang- 
ing. It is ingrained as the most successful procedure in 
all Company agencies. Persistent use of a sound stabi- 
lized sales procedure is responsible for a history of 
continued success. 


¢ 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 


Over 95 Years a Synonym for Security 













Protective Life’s 
Persistency Bonus 


In addition to liberal first year and renewal 
commissions Protective Life agents are paid 
a persistency bonus. 

This cash bonus ranges from $1.00 to $3.00 
per thousand and applies to business on 
which the Company has received two years’ 
premiums in cash. 












The persistency bonus is one of several 
quality factors that are increasing the income 
of Protective Life agents. 


Sigel 


LiFe INSURANCE Q. 
William J. Rushton, President 
BIRMINGHAM, 














BIGGEST AGENCY PROBLEM—Continued 


nection, we should remember that before you can he, 
good teacher you have to set a good example. If yo 
have not saved your own money and worked out your 
own economic problems you cannot teach anybody ely 
to. 

That is one requisite of an Agency Manager—to ly 
able to manage his own affairs—and that is one thing 
we have overlooked in this business. Helping our off 
men work out their economic problems will be worth 
more to them, and to the business than financing them 

After a man is already in a slump, you cannot dp 
much about it except try to get him out. He needs ep. 
couragement. All people need is somebody to take , 
sincere interest in them—they will do more work and 
take more pride in their accomplishments. The firs 
thing you know they are out of debt and saving money. 
We have a service commission savings account for ow 
agents and pay them 5% compound interest to induce 
them to save. It helps a whole lot. Twenty per cent of 
our agents are saving this way now. You have no ide 
how they blossom out and make better producers. 


3. What general qualifications must a man have to 
qualify for advances? 


What are the requisites of the man whom we fed 
we can finance with a 50-50 chance to succeed? First, 
honesty ; second, industry; third, he should be an ex. 
trovert—have some drive and self-starting qualities: 
fourth, imagination. A man cannot sell an intangible 
article without imagination. He must be able to visual: 
ize what life insurance is and does before he can sell it. 

He must have contracts of the kind that will ge 
profitable business for us. If he is the type that wil 
write a semi-industrial class of business we forget him 
We must face the fact that excess interest is a thing 
of the past. We must make our profit from mortality; 
therefore we must have quality business that will per- 
sist. It is important to get men who have contacts with 
the kind of business we want and must have in order 
to stay in business. 

We never finance a man who is broke to start with 
We do not want him. I do not want a man who does 
not have a job. 

Our application for agency asks how much the man 
owes, whom he owes, and how it is payable. It asks 
whether he has an income from investments or any 
other source, and whether his wife contributes to the 
upkeep of the home. My experience has been that in 
very few instances where the wife works is the man 
successful. There is a psychological reason for this. 
He does not have the full responsibility of making a 
living. We do not do any more than we have to do to 
get by. There are some exceptions, of course. 

We get inspections on everybody, no matter how 
well we think we know them, and also write to the 
references. 

Here is a tendency I mention, not to be critical, but 
to call your attention to something: We have not let 
a man go in the last five years but what some other 
life insurance company made a contract with him be- 
fore nightfall. I am not trying to criticize anybody, 
but am trying to be constructive. Any time we let any- 
body go, if you will ask us about him we will tell you. 
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We are just as interested in keeping the life insurance 
business on a high plane as any of you could possibly 
be. | am not going to sign up an agent who has worked 
for another company without first getting his record. 
We have learned our lesson on that. 

We do not contract with any inexperienced man over 
50 years old. As a rule very few men can adjust them- 
selves to a new business after that age. Just think 
what you would do—you who are past 50—if you had 
to learn a new business. Suppose you do develop such 
a man to stand alone. In a few years you have an old 
man on your hands. However, occasionally we make 
an exception to this rule. 

We do not employ an experienced man over 45. 
When such a man is looking for a connection, nine 
times out of ten he is on his way out of the business. 
Why pick up a man that is going to cause you grief? 

We do not make contracts just to be making them. 
We must feel that the man fits into our picture. I 
find talking to the man and his wife together is an 
excellent way to eliminate the kind of men we do not 
want. If the man and his wife are not willing to co- 
operate to do the job we want done, no matter how 
much life insurance he can promise to write, we do 
not want him. The right kind of people appreciate 
such interest. I want to tell them both our objective for 
agents and our ambition for them. I cannot expect 
them to cooperate unless they know what we are trying 
todo. If they are not both sold on the business I would 
not finance him at all. If the wife is not sold 100%, do 
not try to finance him. 

| like to find out a man’s sights. If he is getting 
$200 a month, I like to have him and his wife suf- 
ficiently interested in coming into our organization to 
be willing to get along on less than $200. That is just 
everyday psychology. Usually they want more than 
they have been getting. If they are willing to sacrifice 
in order to get established, there is a man you can tie 
to. 

If a man is a stranger to the business, and is locating 
in a strange place, don’t try to advance him. I tell 
you from my own experience that it does not work. 
It is bad enough for an experienced man to get into 
a locality where he does not know anybody. Contacts 
and friends in this business make a big difference. 


4. What is our attitude toward part-timers? 


In regard to commission-grabbing bank and trust 
officers, it has been a long time since we made a con- 
tract with a banker. I hope it will be a long time before 
we make another. We do not make any part-time con- 
tracts at all in the cities or in towns where we think 
there is enough purchasing power to support a full-time 
agent. 

We have some part-time agents, but as a rule they 
are in small places, and even then we require them to 
pay for $20,000 of business every six months. | once 
learned a lesson from a politician. He got a man’s 
resignation when he appointed him, so that if the ap- 
pointee did not do his bidding he could get rid of him 
at any time with no hard feelings. We have these 
agents sign a letter, so worded that we can accept it as 
a resignation whenever they fail to produce the re- 
quired volume. 
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"I've decided to try each policy a month and buy the one | feel 
the safest with." 





5. What kind of bond, if any, is required of a man with 
no renewal account to serve as collateral for advances? 


A surety company accepts responsibility for defalca- 
tion of nets. They do not take responsibility for ad- 
vances. On this salary proposition we have no bond 
at all. If we guarantee a man a salary there is no 
object in taking a bond. As far as nets are concerned, 
we do not lose $100 worth on $40,000,000 of business 
a year. We have eliminated the kind of agents who 
do not pay their nets. Life is too short. 


x* * * 


In the last two years, by close inspection and thorough 
investigation we have gotten an exceptionally high-grade 
quality of agents. We are very pleased with them. We 
have used a lot of diligence and time and patience in 
picking them. We have done a lot of weeding out of 
the unfit. I think we can build our agencies in such a 
way that the man will seek the company, instead of 
our having to sell the business to the men we want with 
us. We cannot do that until we increase the average 
earnings of our agents. 

The first thing to do is to get rid of the unfit—the 
ones who cannot sell, and the ones that are a discredit 
to the business. We have canceled contracts in the 
last five or six years that would be giving us five or 
six millions of business this year. But in 1937, 434 

Continued on next page 
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39.4% 


Do you find it a problem to 
keep busy . . . profitably? 
Per Continental can help 
you... as it is helping 
others. Continental offers: 
1. Salable merchandise . . . 
both par and non-par. 
2. Sales assistance . . . that 
tells how to sell . . . where, 


whom and what. 


Continental sales assistance 
is effective. Our juvenile 
Educational Trust Plan, for 
example, has produced a 
country-wide average return 
of 39.4 per cent... Each 
inquiry from a person who 
knew he would be solicited. 


That is but one of many 

ctical forms of co-operation 
offered by this strong and 
steadily growing institution. 
Let us give you the complete 
story as it relates to the profit 
side of your ledger. 


ye 


uf 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Affiliated with 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
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BIGGEST AGENCY PROBLEM—Continued 


agents earned $300,000 more income than 600 agents 
earned in 1933. We did not suffer. We helped our. 
selves and helped the prestige of Southwestern Life. 


Increasing the average earnings of our agents is the 
only agency problem any of us have if we get right dowy 
to it. When we increase the earnings of our agents to 
where they can live and take care of their obligations and 
save money—to where their earnings are greater than 
the average earnings in competitive lines of business. 
we will get all the good men we want. When we solve 
that problem we shall have solved all agency problems. 


ORDINARY IN FORCE INCREASES 


SALES HOLD EVEN 


An increase of approximately $586,000,000 in Ordi- 
nary insurance in force for the first quarter of the year 
has just been reported by the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, Hartford, Connecticut. This increase is 
at an annual rate of 3.1% and is based on the experience 
of 80 companies representing 87% of the total volume of 
Ordinary insurance in force in the United States. The 
volume figure has been raised to represent the experi- 
ence of all companies operating in the United States. 
The new level for Ordinary insurance in force is $76,- 


181,000,000. 


Sales of Ordinary insurance during April were ex- 
actly equal to sales during the same month of 1938. In 
the northeastern sections of the country (New England, 
Middle Atlantic, and East North Central) slight gains 
were registered, with slight losses occurring in the other 
sections. 


For the four-month period to date, sales were 15% 
above last year. Every section of the country shared 
this increase with the New England, East North Central 
and Pacific sections experiencing a 20% or better gain. 


Based on a five year average, sales are off 20% for 
al 
April, 4% for the year. 


According to the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, April sales of Industrial insurance continue to 
run well below last year, undoubtedly because of the 
New York Legislation preventing the sale of Industrial 
insurance on the Endowment plan. The decrease for 
April amounts to 33.2%, while Group insurance shows a 
decrease of 4.89. 
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Business” as the general theme of this year’s meet- 

ing of the Chamber is a most timely one. Certainly 
there is no topic of more interest, unless it be the im- 
mediate situation abroad. 

By the time these sessions are over we will have heard 
most of the pros and cons of our present economic ills, 
and of what is needed to get us back on the high road to 
recovery. But despite any differences of opinion that 
may exist or which may be expressed as to wherein 
the trouble lies and the remedy for it, we are all agreed 
upon one thing—that America possesses, in abundance, 
all the material and human resources we need to restore 
prosperity. 

Here in this meeting we are particularly concerned 
with “The Contribution of Insurance to Recovery,” 
and, as the speakers this afternoon will tell you, insur- 
ance has a real contribution to make. 

One of the essential elements of recovery—one which 
we have never really lacked—is money and credit with 
which to put men and machines to work. One of the 
most plentiful sources of this element is our insurance 
companies—life, fire, casualty, marine, etc.—those 
combined resources are well over 30 billion dollars. As 
these resources have continued to grow in recent years, 
there have not been normal investment outlets suffi- 
ciently large to absorb the increases, with the result 
that the insurance business has built up a tremendous 
backlog of unemployed cash which it stands ready and 
eager to throw behind the forces of recovery. 

The life insurance companies alone have 750 million 
dollars in idle cash, and quick assets in the form of 
Government bonds of several times that amount, wait- 
ing to go to work in legitimate business enterprise. To 
this potential recovery power they can add a steady 
flow of new funds amounting to well over a billion 
dollars each year. Let business again see the road 
reasonably clear for profitable expansion—let it even 
become sufficiently confident to undertake the vast 
amount of replacements of old equipment and old build- 
ings which should be made—and business will find 
ample funds available to meet all their demands. 

As a life insurance man, I am occasionally asked 
why life insurance doesn’t undertake new ventures in 
industrial expansion of promotion on its own initiative ; 
why don’t the life insurance companies, with all their 
vast resources, go into business for themselves, or take 
a proprietary interest in business rather than be just 
a creditor of business. While I do sincerely be- 


Tes selection of “Recovery and Improvement in 
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lieve that life insurance companies, and indeed all 
large investors of funds, should contribute to the prob- 
lem of finding sound channels of investment, there are 
a number of reasons, aside from statutory prohibitions, 
why their activity should go no further than this help- 
ful and advisory relationship. The governing reason 
is that such ventures could be made only at the risk 
of sacrificing an insurance company’s greatest asset— 
the confidence of its policyholders and of the public at 
large, which has been built up over a hundred years of 
safe conservative investing. If life insurance were to 
depart from the strict standards of security to which 
it has so rigidly adhered, I believe it would destroy 
much of that confidence—a confidence which last year 
caused 64 million men and women to pay to life insur- 
ance companies in premiums a total of $3,810,000,000— 
or $1 out of every $17 they earned. 

Yet as the result of their practice of investing only 
in the soundest of securities and of keeping out of the 
entrepreneurial side of business, life insurance compa- 
nies—like all insurance companies—continue to be faced 
with the problem of limited investment opportunities 
and declining interest rates. During the past ten years 
cash and U. S. Government Bonds held by the com- 
panies has increased from 505 million dollars to 5 
billion 300 million dollars, and there has been a decrease 
of more than one-fourth in the net rate of interest 
earned by life insurance companies which has cut the 
net yield on their assets from 5.1 per cent in 1928 to 
3.6 per cent in 1938. 

Now, while these falling interest returns are a serious 
matter, I want to correct one popular misconception 
to which a recent speaker publicly gave utterance. It 
is a mistaken notion that falling interest rates—even 
though they fall below the contract rate—are a threat, 
in themselves, to the solvency or security of a life in- 
surance company. To the contrary, falling interest 
rates, if they imply a threat, are largely a threat to the 
purse of the life insurance buyer; for they are mainly 
a prime factor in increasing the cost of life insurance. 

A life insurance company’s income is the sum of 

Continued on next page 

















Can You Cash In? 


During the past years Life Insur- 
ance Companies and their Under- 
writers have rendered an invalu- 
able service toward educating the public in 
the use and advantage of Life Insurance. The 
value of that service cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents but every life underwriter 
of today can “cash in” on the profits. 





Peoples Life has long been an advocate of 
personal education and training for her under- 
writers. The new man, as well as the man 
with years of experience behind him, receives 
individual attention and every care is taken 
that he may “cash in”. 


Are you interested? Then you will find it pays 
to be friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
"The Friendly Company" 





FRANKFORT _ — INDIANA 


















Clinching and Closing 


The underwriter was attempting to place a Retire- 
ment Income at 65, 40 the present age. Third interview. 
The prospect stubbornly objected that by age 65 he 
would very likely be dead, or close to the end of his life. 



















| The underwriter had a friend who for some time had 

' been in the hospital. Fifty years old. Discouraged, and 

daily prophesying his own early death. But one morning 

the underwriter found him in fine spirits and asked the 
reason. The patient said :— 

| 


“You remember that old chap in the next room? Well, 
he came to say goodbye to me yesterday. You know, he’s 
76. I asked him what he was going to do now that he 
was out. He said he had bought a farm, on the twenty- 
year installment plan. I thought that if that old boy 
could make a contract that wouldn’t end until he was 
96, it was about time for me at 50 to brisk up.” 


The underwriter told this motivating story to his pros- 
pect, and it brought the signature. In the technique of 
salesmanship, motivating stories, from real life, continu- 
ally are clinching sales talks and closing cases. 







THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. H. KINGSLEY, 


JOHN A. STEVENSON, 
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President 
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RECOVERY AND IMPROVEMENT—Continued 


its premiums received and the interest received frop, 
its investments. Its outgo consists of (1) its claim 
(for deaths, matured endowments, disability benefits 
and cash values), and (2) its expenses. It must jy 
addition set up reserves to meet its policy obligations 
So long as its income exceeds the outgo and the re. 
quired additions to its reserves it is operating at a profit 
(from a commercial standpoint) no matter what rat. 
of interest it earns on its investments. The declining 
interest rate does not in itself, therefore, affect the secy. 
rity of life insurance. But it directly affects the cost to 
the consumer. The drop of 1% per cent in interes 
earned over the last ten years means that the income 
of American life insurance companies in 1938 was 
some 400 million dollars less than it would have been 
had the rate of ten years ago prevailed. Averaged over 
all policies this decreased return amounts to approxi. 
mately $3.75 for every $1,000 of insurance in force: 
and the American people, on that account, are now pay- 
ing well over ten per cent more for their insurance. 
These calculations, moreover, do not take into con- 
sideration the losses in principal which are bound to 
occur in any large investment portfolio. And while a 
part of these losses has undoubtedly been offset by 
better management on the part of companies, we cannot 
escape the fact that the policyholder also has had to 
bear his share of these losses. 


This situation leaves life insurance management 
squarely astride the horns of a dilemma. On the one 
hand the insurance companies have fought grimly to 
maintain the high standard of security in their invest- 
ment portfolios on which public confidence is mainly 
founded. And on the other hand they have fought to 
hold down the cost of life insurance to keep it within 
the reach of the large bulk of the people who are en- 
titled to its services. To maintain a proper balance 
between these two conflicting interests is a delicate 
problem, and a tremendously important one too, be- 
cause to my mind it is essential to the speeding of re- 
covery that such proper balance be maintained. 


No one will ever know just how much deeper into 
the depths of depression this country might have fallen 
had it not been for life insurance—not so much because 
of the billions of emergency dollars it poured into 
distressed homes and businesses, but because of the 
encouragement and opportunity for personal and family 
security it gave to the millions of policyholders whose 
irrepressible self-reliance has been a major factor in 
bringing us as far back along the road to recovery as 
we have come. It is to this same kind of self-reliant 
individual that we must continue to look for the further 
stimulation of recovery and its ultimate realization. 





It seems to me there should be a wider recognition, 
especially among those public spokesmen who are so 
widely quoted in our press, of the two-sided nature of 
our dilemma. Life insurance has recently been told 
that it has not faced its investment losses with sufficient 
severity ; and that it should anticipate greater future 
losses and write down its assets to a point satisfactory 
to the most pessimistic of investment prophets. Now 
I have no quarrel, certainly, with the notion that life 
insurance must do all that it can to maintain its record 
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of safety and I am in sincere accord with the belief 
that a life insurance company’s assets must be conserva- 
tively evaluated. Certainly I can agree heartily with 
the statement that there is no excuse for unrealistic 
yalues in an insurance company portfolio. There 
can be no gain in compromising with our present situa- 
tion if that involves temporizing with our future safety 
and security. But to me, the more practical course is 
that pursued by most companies of anticipating future 
losses by setting up adequate reserves from those sources 
of current earnings which have in the past and will in 
the future give life insurance tremendous sustaining 
power—regardless of falling interest rates and even of 
some principal losses. 

Establishing real values is in many cases largely a 
matter of judgment. With reserves set up, which in 
the judgment of men well qualified to appraise values, 
are reasonable and adequate to cover all recognized 
losses—both actual and anticipated—and to provide for 
certain unforeseen contingencies as well, there seems 
little justification to ask life insurance companies to go 
still further and write down their assets to an unreason- 
able extent. To insist on such a course is just another 
way of saying that the cost of life insurance to the 
public must be immediately increased. Furthermore, 
such a policy discounts in its entirety the remarkable 
fortitude and power of recuperating from losses that 
has been demonstrated again and again throughout the 
history of life insurance. And not only will such a pessi- 
mistic viewpoint do nothing to restore public confidence 
in business and in the institutions in which our funds 
are invested, but surely our hope of recovery—the hope 
that rises out of sustaining and encouraging a larger 
and larger number of people who want to be self-reliant 
—will not be cherished and nurtured by increasing the 
cost of life insurance to prohibitive levels. 

We see the other phase of this same problem reflected 
in the contention by one of our leading economists, that 
the public attitude toward life insurance is changing. 
He contends the change is demonstrated in the fact that 
the volume of new sales has not held a sustained rate 
of increase over the past few years. While the real 
facts are that the public’s dollars invested in life in- 
surance have not decreased, but reached an all-time peak 
in 1938, the fact remains that further increases in the 
cost of life insurance—while they may not change the 
public attitude—may indeed bring about a marked cur- 
tailment in the sales of life insurance. 

The problem of life insurance management is to main- 
tain the soundness of its security portfolio, and thus 
keep public confidence, and at the same time to charge 
adequate premiums to insure absolute safety without 
making the cost of insurance burdensome. The fact 
that more and more dollars are being invested in life 
insurance bespeaks to my mind the fact that life insur- 
ance management has, in the public’s eyes, attained a 
sound balance between the two. 

In that fact, are the seeds from which recovery may 
grow. Let America’s self-reliant millions continue to 
express their confidence in the institutions which serve 
them: and let more and more of our people be encour- 
aged to believe that the way of self-reliance is the way 
of recovery—and I see real hope for the future. 

It seems to me then that there is a very logical 

Continued on next page 
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RRecognize the office 
manager for his achieve- 
ments. Reward him for 
his loyalty. He does a 
grand job. He is the orig- 
inator of efficiencies and 
the wall shutting off a 
thousand petty annoy- 
ances! With the ever-in- 
creasing complexities of 
business, he becomes even 
more the key to progres- 
sive management. 


He it was who first per- 
suaded the head man to 
buy a typewriter over 
protests that it was just 
a rattletrap contraption. 
And as for having a 
young woman operate it, 
they said her place was 
in the home! He it was 
who pointed out that the 
telephone was modern 
and not just new-fangled. 
He cured the bookkeeper 
of writer’s cramp—intro- 





Edison 
salutes 
the 
Office 


Manager 


duced the adding ma- 
chine. Yes, and it was he 
who brought Ediphone 
Voice Writing into busi- 
ness use, freeing dictator 
and secretary from the 
chains of the old dicta- 
tion methods. 


The office manager is 
the man in the middle. 
He gets problems from 
above and below—and 
solves them all. The La- 
boratories of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., where Edi- 
phone Voice Writing was 
invented, are grateful to 
the often under-appreci- 
ated office manager for 
his invaluable aid to the 
entire office equipment 
industry. 

Phone the Ediphone (your 
city) or write to Dept. V6, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N. J. In Canada, 


Thomas A. Edison of Canada, 
Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 


phone 
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4 Months Exceed 
Year 


Gain of Insurance in force during the 
first 4 months exceeds that for the year 


1938 
by 
15% 


A few choice openings left in the new 
expansion program in Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Texas. 








RECOVERY AND IMPROVEMENT—Continued 


question to be raised at this time. And that is: Can re. 
covery best be promoted by questioning into the motives 
and practices of those institutions which for years have 
been a vital factor in stimulating what measure of re. 
covery we have enjoyed, or by studying the possibilities 
of using the power and influence of these proven in. 
stitutions in bringing about still further recovery ? This 
applies not only to life insurance, but to all forms of 
insurance. And I for one am glad indeed to see that 
here in this meeting we are not concerning ourselves 
with the internal things of our business, which are as 
ever well under control, but that we are exploring the 
opportunities round about us for ways and means by 
which our resources and services may be enlisted for 
the good of the nation as a whole. For I truly believe 
that unless those institutions which have for so many 
years served so well the needs of America’s self-re- 
liant millions can, in increasing measure, continue to 
serve them and retain their confidence, then we shall 
have little or no hope for recovery. 


I hesitate to extend these opening remarks, but in 
view of the important place it occupies in our national 
economy, | can not refrain in conclusion from suggest- 
ing it is essential that every possible step be taken to 
maintain and strengthen the insurance system. To 
this end I suggest the following steps: 


1. Curtail as far as possible lending activities of gov- 
ernment agencies which compete with private 
financial institutions ; 


2. Modify restrictions on new security issues to 
facilitate clearance through the S. E. C.; 


3. Ease the tax burden to encourage private industry ; 


4. Reduce special levies on insurance, such as state 
premium taxes ; 


ae a | 


Adopt a sound fiscal policy looking to the balanc- 
ing of the federal budget ; 


6, 


~ 


Eliminate the multiplicity of investigations and 
examinations by government, both federal and 
state, involving picayune, meticulous and unneces- 
sary requirements with respect to details of man- 
agement that have no important relation to proper 
supervision of the results of the operation of the 
business, but impose in the aggregate a burdensome 
expense upon that business, all of which results 
in increased costs to policyholders and the public 
and in no way improves their security; and 


NI 


That on their part the insurance companies should 
take all possible precautions to reduce losses by 
fire, accident, sickness and death, and continue 
their efforts to improve their service to policy- 
holders and the public at large, and assist the state 
and federal governments in protecting life and 
property values. 
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FEDERAL AGENCIES 


IN THE 


URBAN MORTGAGE FIELD 


ll. FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 


By IRVIN BUSSING, 


Director of Research, Savings Banks Trust Company 


Creation 


Association (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as FNMA) was or- 
ganized on February 10, 1938. 


T HE Federal National Mortgage 


Authority 


The establishment of national 
mortgage associations was author- 
ized by Title III of the “National 
Housing Act” (Pub. No. 479, 73rd 
Cong.) approved on June 27, 1934. 
Further legislation affecting them 
was embodied in two amendments 
to this Act, (Pub. No. 76, 74th 
Cong.) approved on May 28, 1935, 
and ( Pub. No. 424, 75th Cong.) ap- 
proved on February 3, 1938. 


Duration 


The FNMA is to have a perma- 
nent existence. 


Purposes 


The purposes of the FN MA are: 

(a) To establish a market for 
first mortgages insured under Sec- 
tion 203 of the National Housing 
Act, as amended, covering small 
homes, and under Sections 207 and 
210 of the Act, covering large-scale 
housing projects ; 


(b) To make loans secured by 
first mortgages insured under Sec- 
tions 207 or 210 of Title II of the 
National Housing Act, as amended, 
covering economically sound rental 
housing projects, apartment build- 
ings which may be operated at a 
moderate scale of rentals, and 
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This is the second im the series of 
articles by Dr. Bussing on Federal 
Agencies m the Urban Mortgage Field. 
The first article, on the’ Reconstruction 
Finance Mortgage Company, was re- 
printed by us from the April 14, 1939 
issue of the Association News Bulletin, 
and this is taken from the April 28th 
number. 

In view of President Roosevelt's an- 
nouncement that he is considering the 
creation of a Federal Loan Agency to 
include the RFC, HOLC, FHA, and the 
FHLBB, among others, which would be 
treated in subsequent articles in this 
series, itt will be necessary for us to delay 
publication of the remaining articles 
until the proposed reorganization takes 
definite form.—Ep1TorR 





groups of houses or multi-family 
dwellings ; and 

(c) To make available to indi- 
vidual and institutional investors 
bonds issues by the FNMA under 
Section 302 of Title III of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended. 


Supervision 


The operations of the FN MA are 
under the general supervision of the 
Federal Housing Administrator. 


Management 


The FNMA is managed by a 
board of nine directors appointed 
by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration (RFC). The personnel of 
the FN MA is drawn from the RFC. 


Organization 


The FNMA has it offices with the 
RFC in Washington and in twenty- 
eight other cities. 


Capital 


The RFC was authorized by the 
“Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Extension Act of 1935” (Pub. 
No. 1, 74th Cong.), approved on 
January 31, 1935, to subscribe for 
and make loans upon the non-assess- 
able capital stock of national mort- 
gage associations ...and other 
similar financial institutions, up to a 
maximum amount of $100 millions. 

The RFC has subscribed and 
paid in full for 100,000 shares of 
capital stock of the FNMA at 110. 
The latter thus has at present a 
paid-in capital stock of $10 million 
and a paid-in surplus of $1 million.* 

The RFC was requested also by 
the President to reserve $40 millions 
from the unexpended balance of its 
$100 million fund for the future re- 
quirements of the FNMA. 


Borrowing Powers 


The FNMA may borrow by is- 
suance of notes, bonds, debentures 
or other such obligations.;— The 
aggregate amount of such obliga- 
tions outstanding at any time may 
not exceed twenty times the amount 
of its paid-up capital and surplus, 
nor exceed the aggregate amount of 
the current unpaid principal of in- 
sured mortgages held by it, plus the 
amount of its cash and the amount 
of its investment in obligations of 
the United States, or fully guar- 
anteed by the United States. 

Obligations of the FNMA are 
exempt as to principal and interest 
from all Federal, State and local 
taxation (except sur-taxes, estate, 

Continued on next page 
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FEDERAL AGENCIES—Cont'd. 


inheritance and gift taxes). Prop- 
erty of the FNMA is exempt from 
all taxation except local real estate 
taxes. 

Its obligations are exempt also 
from the requirement of registration 
with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and from restrictions 


imposed upon national banks in 
their dealings in investment secu- 
rities. 

Obligations of the FN MA are not 
guaranteed by the Government or 
any of its instrumentalities, either 
as to principal or interest. They are 
not legal investments for mutual 
savings banks in New York State. 














Blazing New Trails 


NLY the old-timers in life insurance will remember that it 
was twenty-eight years ago when New England Mutual 
pioneered Policyholder’s Month. In setting aside the month of 
June for this special service by its fieldmen, it was the first 
company to establish such a program — making June eventually 


the second largest production month of the year. 


Now this century-old Company embarks upon a three-point 
plan that marks another great step forward. 1. During Policy- 
holder’s Month ¢his June, a personal letter from a Company 
officer will precede each of the thousands of personal calls which 
the agents will make. 


2. Instead of suggesting that the member review his own policies, 
the agent himself delivers a complete analysis of the policyholder’s 
insurance, thus obtaining interviews under the most favorable 
circumstances possible. 

3. Additional support for 
the fieldman is provided by 
the Company’s national ad- 
vertising in leading publica- 
tions, with a total circula- 
tion of over 8,000,000. This 
ties right in with the pro- 
gram and builds up the 
agent’s prestige with policy- 


holders and worth-while 











prospects as well. 


New Encitanp MurTvar 
Life Insurance Company of BOSTON 


Georce Wittarp Smith, President 








* FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA — 1835 * 
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Borrowing Operations 


The FNMA has issued two series 
of five-year notes, offerings of $25 
millions and $50 millions respec. 
tively. Both were heavily oversub- 
scribed and allotments were slightly 
increased, the total amount of both 
issues now outstanding being $85. 
240,000. Details of these issues are 
as follows: 

Series A, 2% notes, five years, 
due May 16, 1943. out. 
standing $29,748,000: 

Series B, 14% notes, five years, 
due January 3, 1944. 
outstanding $55,492,000, 


These amounts compare with the 
total of $220 million of obligations 
which the FNMA is authorized to 
issue on the basis of its present capi- 
talization. Thus there is a free 
margin for future borrowing of 
$134,760,000. (If the capital of the 
FNMA were to be increased $40 
million more, which the RFC is 
directed to make available to it 
when needed, its potential borrow- 
ing margin would thereby be in- 
creased by an additional amount of 
$800 million. ) 

Interim and temporary needs of 
the FNMA for funds are met by 
short-term loans from the RFC. 


Lending Powers 


The FNMA is authorized: 


(a) To buy, service or sell mort- 
gages or partial interests therein, 
insured under Sections 203, 207 and 
210 of Title II of the National 


Housing Act, as amended ; 


(b) To make loans to approved 
borrowers on the security of real 
estate mortgages insured under Sec- 


tions 207 and 210 of Title II of the 
National Housing Act, as amended. 


(The Association has restricted 
itself to the acquisition of mortgages 
insured after January 1, 1937, and 
secured by property on which con- 
struction was begun after January 
1, 1936, in the case of purchases of 
mortgages insured under Section 
203, and to acquiring mortgages in- 
sured after January 1, 1938, in the 
case of purchases of, or direct loans 
upon, mortgages insured under Sec- 
tions 207 and 210, which must also 
have been submitted for approval by 
the Association prior to the begin- 
ning of construction. ) 
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(c) To make loans upon, or trade 
in, uninsured real estate first mort- 
gages, provided the amount of the 
mortgage does not exceed 60% of 
the appraised value of the property 


mortgaged. 


(The Association has announced 
that it will deal only in FHA in- 
sured mortgages. ) 


Terms and rates of interest on 
these advances are determined indi- 
vidually by the FNMA, subject to a 
maximum limitation of 5% for in- 
terest charges (to which may be 
added insurance premium charges, 
and in some cases a service fee). 


The FNMA buys mortgages 
“without recourse,” but only from 
approved mortgagees. The latter 
usually are allowed to service the 
mortgages, retaining a fee of from 
% of 1% to 1%. 


Lending Operations 


During the first year of its exist- 
ence, or from February 10, 1938, to 
February 1, 1939, the FNMA ap- 
proved for purchase 26,276 FHA 
insured mortgages, with an aggre- 
gate face value of $111,470,381, and 
purchased 22,684 of these mort- 
gages, aggregating $92,083,405. 
Foreclosures have become necessary 
in 0.11% in number and in amounts 
of these mortgages. 

On February 1, 1939, the FNMA 
held in its portfolio mortgages 
valued at $89,875,328, and had com- 
mitments outstanding for an addi- 
tional amount of $16,463,315. Most 
of these mortgages were insured 
under Section 203 of Title II of the 
National Housing Act, indicating 
that the FNMA in practice has ab- 
stained from competition with pri- 
vate lenders in this field.** 


—_—_—-— ee 


* National mortgage associations are required 
to have a minimum capital of $2 millions, fully 
subscribed at not less than par and 25% paid 
in, before beginning operations. 


* The law requires subscriptions to the capital 
stock of national mortgage associations to be 
fully paid in before they may borrow by issu- 
ance of their obligations. This requirement has 
been fulfilled by the FNMA. 


"The FNMA can only acquire Section 203 
mortgages from originating lenders or later 
holders, whereas it may itself originate loans 
on Section 207 and 210 mortgages. 
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AGE—SIZE 


Chartered in 1905, the Midland Mutual Life is older than any one of 
83% of all United States life companies and has more assets than any 
one of 86%. 


SERVICE 


Free health examinations for policyowners. 
Every policyowner participates in earnings. 
All modern forms of life and annuities available. 


MORTALITY 


The Midland Mutual has always experienced an unusually low mor- 
tality, averaging 40.2% of the expected death losses over the past 
thirty-three years. Since policyowners’ dividends are now largely de- . 
rived from mortality savings, because of the present lower interest 
earnings, this is a very important item. 


DIVIDENDS 


Dividends are paid at the end of the first year, on annual premiums, 
and during disability and on paid-up policy additions. 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES, 1938 


Of the more than 400 legal reserve United States life insurance com- 
panies, those having $100,000,000 or more of ordinary insurance in 
force are 72 in number. These 72 companies, of which the Midland 
Mutual is one, hold over 95% of all the legal reserve life insurance in 
force in United States companies. Note the following comparisons: 


Average 72 Midland 

Companies Mutual 
Assets to each $100 Liabilities ...............-000ee $105.79 $109.46 
Surplus to each $1,000 Insurance in Force.....------- $16.11 $22.34 
Per Cent of Income over Disbursement .........-.-- 25.08%, 36.90% 
Per Cent of Actual to Expected Mortality .......... 51.95% 32.12%, 
Net Rate of Interest Earned on Ledger Assets ....... 3.76% 4.01% 
20 Year Average Dividend per $1,000 OWL Age 35... $5.14 $5.56 





Write the Agency Department for ‘‘A Story of Progress’ 





The MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
COLUMBUS - -: OHIO 























The Great-West Life had 


$607,.532,.970 Business in Force 
at the end of 1938 


reflecting the confidence of 


210,000 Policyholders. 


The 
GREAT- WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office — WINNIPEG 
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A MEDICAL MYSTERY 


Is the larger proportion of baby boys born followin 
a long war simply nature’s method of compensating {o; 
lives lost in battle, or is it due to some other cause? 
Scientists are unable to give a definite answer to thi 
question, according to statisticians of the Metropolitay 
Life Insurance Company, who declare that though th. 
increase in the ratio of male lives after prolonged way, 
is an established fact, the explanation remains a mys. 
tery. 


“Various theories have been advanced in explanatioy 
of this phenomenon,” the statisticians say, “but few 0; 
them stand the test of thoughtful analysis.” It was 
once, some 200 years ago, ascribed to the “interposition 
of Divine Providence in compensation for the slaughter 
of male lives in battle.” Since then, the statisticians 
explain, more realistic theories have been advanced— 
but realistic though they are, none has been actually 
proven to be right. 


According to one theory, poorly nourished women 
give birth to a greater proportion of boys than do well 
nourished women, and hence the malnutrition of 
mothers in post-war years causes a rise in the ratio of 
boy babies. The statisticians pick two flaws in this 
theory, for they point out that if this were true, the 
same rise in the ratio should occur after great famines, 
which is contrary to observed facts. Also, while there 
was a rise in the ratio of male births in Germany during 
the famine years of 1918-1919, there was also a gain 
in the proportion of boy babies born in the Allied na- 
tions after the World War, although there was little 
food shortage or malnutrition in those countries. 


One plausible conjecture, the statisticians point out, 
relates the increased ratio of male births to the in- 
creased proportion of first births occurring as the re- 
sult of the consummation of marriages that had been 
postponed by men called to war. “Such an effect,” the 
Statisticians say, “in so far as it corresponds to reality, 
would be connected with the influence of the age of the 
mother on the sex ratio of the infants born, for first 
births occur in the majority of cases among young 
mothers, and the ratio of males to females at birth 
diminishes as the age of the mothers increases.” 


With the young men away at war, the young women 
are largely prevented from bearing children through 
the absence of their young husbands or because of a 
similar dearth of eligible bachelors for them to marry. 
With the return of the young men, it is reasoned, there 
is a marked increase in the number of marriages and 
births, and as these are predominantly among young 
adults, it is only natural that the ratio of boy babies 
should show a rise after a war. 


But the statisticians cite the World War experience 
in Germany to offset this theory. In that country, they 
point out, there was no reduction in the ratio of boy 
babies during the war, and no special rise after the re- 
turn of the soldiers. “On the contrary,” the statisticians 
explain, “all through the war there was a steady in- 
crease in the ratio every year from 1913 to 1918. 


“All in all the facts are perplexing, and it can not be 
said that the problem is solved.” 
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thing, an Oriental horror of biblical times. Unfortunately 
it is not a legend, and it is not restricted to the Orient nor 
to biblical times. According to one estimate, at the present 
time there are still, in various parts of the world, about 

3,000,000 people afflicted with this disease (according to the 

Metropolitan’s Statistical Bulletin), the seriousness of which 

has not been exaggerated. Very fortunately, however, in most 
civilized countries today leprosy is so rare as to amount to a 
medical curiosity. Thus, in the United States, out of an annual 
total of nearly 1,500,000 deaths, only about 30 are recorded 
from leprosy each year. Yet in the Middle Ages leprosy was 

fearfully common throughout the whole of Europe. What is 
it that has so set our house in order, that has swept our abode 
so clean of the dread disease? 

This question is not prompted by mere academic curiosity. 
If we understood the answer, it might throw light on current 
medical problems. For there are signs that today tuberculosis 
is also on the way out, following a course perhaps analogous 
to that of leprosy in the past. Yet we do not fully understand 
just what is going on. If we did, perhaps we could further 
hasten the process of elimination. However that may be, it is 
a fact that the analogy between the disappearance of leprosy 
in past centuries and the rapid decline in tuberculosis since the 
beginning of the current century is not a mere surface analogy. 

The two diseases have many points in common. Both the 
tubercle bacillus and the bacillus of leprosy belong to the class 
of so-called acid-fast bacteria. They seem to owe some of their 
properties to the fact that they have an outer coating of a 
waxy substance. In certain of their clinical aspects also the 
two diseases show resemblances. Both are infectious, but only 
in moderate degree, and with the period of incubation com- 
monly so prolonged that it is impossible to trace the source of 
infection because of the long time that may have elapsed be- 
tween the infection and the overt appearance of the disease. 
Both diseases are very refractory to treatment, so that com- 
plete cures are perhaps never effected. Both diseases tend to 
run a very prolonged chronic course. For both diseases insti- 
tutional treatment, with at least a moderated plan of segrega- 
tion, is indicated, not only to reduce the chances of spread but 
also because experience has shown a distinct benefit to the 
patient. Again, in both diseases, hereditary predisposition 
seems to play a role in determining the victims, and certain 
races of mankind seem to be especially vulnerable—Mongo- 
lians, for example, to leprosy ; Negroes, to tuberculosis. 

Finally, in both cases, the precise cause of the decline is still 
an open problem, and some of the explanations that have been 
offered present an analogy. For according to one interpreta- 
tion, the disappearance of leprosy has been related to the im- 
mense mortality that occurred at the time of the Black Death 
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and later epidemics of the bubonic plague, smallpox, etc. It 
has been suggested that at that time the lepers segregated in 
various institutions may have been particularly struck, so that 
most of the lepers of Europe were wiped out by the plague, 
and the few who survived were too scattered to form a self- 
perpetuating focus of disease. A certain plausibility attaches 
to this explanation, particularly in view of the relatively low 
order of infectiousness of the disease, so that once the foci 
were reduced in number, it might very well happen that they 
were no longer sufficient to perpetuate the disease. 

It is not without interest to observe that something analogous 
to this seems to have happened to tuberculosis in the wake of 
the influenza epidemic of 1918-1919. It is well known that 
immediately after this epidemic the death rate from tubercu- 
losis took a rather sudden plunge, and that it has ever since 
dropped to lower levels than before. It is true that this 
phenomenon itself is by no means clearly explained. A seem- 
ingly obvious interpretation, namely, that it was due to the 
killing off by the epidemic of persons actually suffering from 
tuberculosis or susceptible to it, is not fully borne out when 
the details of the case are examined. For, as we have pointed 
out elsewhere, the same sudden plunge downward of mortality 
after the influenza epidemic was observed for certain other 
causes, such as heart disease, for which the explanation is 
hardly tenable, because of the peculiarities of the age incidence 
of the influenza epidemic. Examination of the figures shows 
that the sudden decline in mortality from certain of these 
causes occurred in age groups which had been relatively little 
affected by the influenza epidemic. This fact throws doubt on 
what otherwise would seem an obvious explanation for the 
sudden fall in mortality from tuberculosis after the influenza 
epidemic. 

Thus for both diseases, the cause of the relatively sudden 
decline is something of a mystery. In the case of tuberculosis, 
of course, modern methods of educating the patient to an 
appropriate mode of life, and the development of rational 
handling of the cases, has beyond all doubt been an important 
factor in the great improvement that has taken place in past 
decades. 

With these many points of analogy between the pathogenic 
organism responsible for tuberculosis and leprosy respectively, 
there may be significance in recent announcements of some 
promise of success with chemotherapy aimed primarily at 
tuberculosis, but possibly to be extended also to leprosy. A 
preparation of sulfanilamide and a fat derived from cocoanut 
oil has been found to prevent the growth of tubercle bacilli 
in zitro, and has also been found effective in checking the 
development of the disease in guinea pigs inoculated with the 
tubercle bacillus. Results so far are altogether provisional and 
no experiments on human beings have been made. 
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EARNINGS 


We suggest that insofar as an insurance 
sales force is concerned building perma- 
nently and building profitably are synony- 
mous. And it is our belief that the way to 
build a permanent organization of success- 
ful representatives is through the develop- 
ment of the earnings of the individual rep- 
resentative. 


Our major agency objective, to which our 
best effort is being applied, is “More Earn- 
ings Per Month Per Man”. We shall meas- 
ure progress by the degree in which that 
objective is realized. 


C6he CANADA LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office TORONTO, CANADA 
OUR 50TH YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES 
























Business Is Good 


The first four months of 1939 showed 
a 54.5°/, increase in our paid business 
over the same period last year. 














Such consistent results are not “acci- 
dental” but are the fruit of personalized, 
satisfactory service to policyowners and 
field men for years. 





THE 
VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CECIL WOODS, President 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


CORRECTION NOTICE 


Best's Illustrations 


In the 1939 edition of Best’s Illustrations, under Equitable 
Life of New York, on page 153, we find several errors. For 
the 20 Payment Life twenty year histories at age 35, the net 
costs should be as follows for the years 1920-1939 inclusive: 
$38.34, $34.22, $32.17, $30.00, $22.14, $27.92, $27.11, $26.75 
$26.12, $25.67, $25.20, $24.65, $25.01, $25.80, $26.08, $27.82 
$28.51, $28.77, $28.60, $28.42. Similarly, the 20 year average 
yearly paid is $27.97, the average yearly surrendered, minys 
$2.49, the net paid for 20 years, $559, the cash value, $609, ang 
the surrendered cost minus $50. At age 45, under the 20 Pay. 
ment history, the net cost for 1923 is $39.82 instead of $40.82 
At this same age (45) the total figures are incorrect—they 
should be 20 year average yearly paid, $36.65; average yearly 
surrendered, € 50: 20 years net paid, $733; cash value, $723: 
and surrendered cost, $10. 

For the Prudential Insurance Company, on page 496, all of 
the 20 year actual dividend histories are incorrect. The data 
sent us by the company were based upon annual premiums in 
effect prior to April 18, 1919, while the dividends shown were 
those apportioned to policies issued on and after that date. 
The correct net costs are shown in this publication in the 
company section under Prudential Insurance Company. 


AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 


Medical Meeting 


The Medical Section of the American Life Convention wil! 
hold its 29th annual meeting at The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va., June 27, 28 and 29, this being Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday. The program chairman is Dr. A. J. Robinson, of 
the Connecticut General, and the chairman of the section is 
Dr. Albert E. Johann, Medical Director of the Bankers Life 
Company. 

The guest speakers at this year’s meeting will include Dr. 
H. M. Marvin of New Haven, Conn. and Dr. Ray Farquhar- 
son of Toronto, Canada. Dr. Marvin is an Associate Clinical 
Professor at Yale, and Dr. Farquharson is Professor of Medi- 
cine and Therapeutics at the University of Toronto. 


H. O. L. UL A. 


Holds Spring Meeting 


The spring meeting of the Home Office Life Underwriters’ 
Association was held at the Wardman Park Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D. C. on May 15, 16 and 17 with attendance of 175. 
Mr. John M. Laird, Vice President of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut, opened 
the main meeting May 16th with a presidential address, and 
also acted as Chairman of the morning session. Mr. John R. 
Larus, Vice President and Actuary, of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut, gave a paper 
on the subject of “Interpretation of Mortality Statistics.” Mr. 
Valentine Howell, Vice President and Actuary, of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, Newark, New Jersey, presented 
a paper on “Term Insurance.” Mr. William H. Dallas, Vice 
President of the Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut, acted as Chairman of the afternoon session which 
was given over to an informal discussion of the various phases 
of underwriting. 

The Occupational Section met on the 15th, and Harold 
Davies, of the Equitable, was Chairman of the morning ses- 
sion, and Mr. C. K. Evans, of the Guardian Life, of the after- 
noon session. The concluding day of the meeting found J. D. 
Williamson, of the Canada Life, acting as Chairman, with 
various topics, such as Aviation, Business Insurance, etc. under 
discussion by members. 
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HARTFORD COLLEGE FORMED 


Harlan S. Don Carlos, manager of the life, accident and 
group claims department of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, was elected president of the newly established Hartford 
College of Insurance on May 15, 1939. 

The election took place at a meeting of the college incor- 
porators held after Governor Raymond E. Baldwin of Con- 
necticut had signed the bill chartering the new school. Pre- 
viously the bill had been unanimously passed by both houses 
of the Connecticut Legislature. 

Edward G. Baird, dean of the Hartford College of Law, 
was elected director of the new institution and as such will 
serve as its active administrative head. 


Other officers elected follow: 

Vice President, Berkeley Cox, associate counsel of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company; secretary-treasurer, Vincent 
BR. Coffin, vice president and superintendent of agencies of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company; and Mrs. 
Florence P. Hamel, bursar and registrar. 


Trustees : 

James Wyper, vice president of the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company; Bartlett T. Bent, assistant secretary of the 
Travelers Insurance Company; John M. Laird, vice president 
of the Connecticut General Life Insurance Company; Mr. 
Coffin, Mr. Cox, Mr. Don Carlos and the following attorneys: 
Charles Welles Gross, Roger Wolcott Davis, Judge Solomon 
Elsner, Lucius F. Robinson, Jr., Cyril Coleman, Farwell Knapp, 
Harold E. Mitchell and Reinhart L. Gideon. 

The Insurance College, which will be operated in conjunc- 
tion with the Hartford College of Law, is the first degree 
granting, post-graduate school in this country devoted en- 
tirely to insurance instruction. 

Two courses will be offered: The course in general in- 
surance science consisting of three years of night study and 
leading to the degree Master of Science in Insurance Ad- 
ministration, and the course in insurance law consisting of 
four years of day study and leading to the degrees Master of 
Science in Insurance Administration and Bachelor of Laws. 

Candidates for the insurance college degrees must hold 
a bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university. 
Others not possessing the bachelor’s degree but employed by 
an insurance company may be admitted to the insurance col- 
lege but not as candidates for degrees. Classes in the night 
division will begin September 18 and in the day division 
September 25. Registration will be held September 11 to 16. 

Catalogues containing full information about the insurance 
college are expected to be published about July 1. 


INTERNATIONAL CLAIM ASSOCIATION 


September Meeting 


Mr. Charles J. Haight, Assistant Superintendent of Claims 
of the Metropolitan Life, as Chairman of the Press Committee 
of the International Claim Association, has released a list of 
the Committees which have recently been appointed by the 
President of the Association, A. G. Fankhauser. 

This year’s Convention of the Association will be held 
September 11-13 at the Westchester-Biltmore Country Club 
at Rye, N. Y. The Association is 30 years old this year. Of- 
feers for the current year are: President, A. G. Fankhauser, 
Chief Adjuster, Continental Casualty Company; Vice Presi- 
dent, R. D. Taylor, Asst. Supt. of Claims, Sun Life of Can- 
ada; Secretary, Louis L. Graham, Director of Field Service, 
Business Men’s Assurance Company; Treasurer, F. L. Temple- 
man, Manager Accident & Health Department, Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company. Executive Committee: Chairman, Daniel J. 
Reidy, Asst. Secretary, Guardian Life; Edward D. Millea, 
Equitable Life of New York; D. R. MacKenzie, Manufac- 
turers Life of Canada; Albert F. Jaques, Prudential; Carl D. 
Jones, Commercial Travelers Mutual Accident Association; 
Charles E. Anstett, New York Life. 
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Not too young 


Not too ae 
NINETEEN THIRTY-NINE 
SILVER ANNIVERSARY Year 


Write to us requesting information on our 
combination contract—life, containing double 
and triple indemnity, with weekly accident 
protection, non-cancellable 
and non-proratable. Issued 
only by the United Life 
and Accident Insurance 
Company. 


available in 
Maine, northeastern Massachu- 
setts, and Southern Vermont; 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. Address 
your correspondence to 


General Agencies 


WILLIAM D. HALLER, 
POR aR: pre ee Secretary and Agency Manager. 
we to policyholders and 
agents. 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 


UNITED LIFE BUILDING CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





























If You 


. Are not at present under con- 
tract— 

. Are living in Washington, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wisconsin, Oregon, 
California, Minnesota or North 
Dakota— 

. Are interested in a direct Home 
Office contract— 


. Are looking for a company with 
a record of financial stability— 


. Are ambitious, progressive and 


alert— 






THEN 
Write John W. Cadigan, Vice 
President and Superintendent 
of Agencies of the— 
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“aS FAITHFUL AS OLD FAITHFUL 





THE ONLY ILLINOIS MUTUAL NET LEVEL PREMIUM 
3% RESERVE COMPANY AND ONE OF 26 SUCH COM- 
PANIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


—)-—— 
Operates East and West 

New York Illinois 
Maine Wisconsin 
Vermont Michigan 
New Hampshire Minnesota 
Massachusetts lowa 
Connecticut Nebraska 
Rhode Island North Dakota 
New Jersey California 
Ohio Washington 

—-()--- 


One-third of its insurance in force is in the East and more 
than one-third of its new business comes from Eastern 
territory. 

——_— 
Its leading agencies are located in Hartford, Connecticut 
and Boston, Massachusetts. 

—()-— 

NOTHING BETTER IN LIFE INSURANCE 
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For Over 88 Years 


In 1851 the Massachusetts Mutual issued 
its first policy. From that day to this it has 
always endeavored to furnish the best 
possible life insurance service at the 
lowest possible cost. That it has been 
successful is shown by the enviable 
reputation which the company enjoys 
among those who buy insurance and 
among those who sell it. 


MassachuseltMutuch 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


The Institute of Life Insurance will seek to improve the 
public relations and policyholder relations of the life ingsyr. 
ance business by means of central planning and by acting ag q 
clearing house of ideas and experience, in order that the com. 
panies and agents may serve the public even better in the 
future than in the past, according to a more detailed outline 
of its purposes and objectives recently approved. The origina] 
work of the Institute will be in three parts—one, the collec. 
tion of information; two, its organization and formulation: 
and three, its distribution. 

The Institute will collect information which will give the 
public a better understanding of life insurance and which will 
enable the companies and agents to serve the public even bette, 
in the future than in the past,” the statement asserts. “\uch 
of this information is already in published form in scattered 
sources. Much is in the files of individual companies from 
which it can be assembled and classified. Other data must 
be collected directly from the field, inasmuch as it is not now 
available anywhere. 

The material collected from these various sources must be 
organized and put in such form as to be most effective. This 
applies not only to the material which the Institute will con- 
vert into booklets, speeches, etc., but to material made ayail- 
able in usable form to magazine writers, radio broadcasters. 
etc., who have long needed a central clearing house of jn. 
formation. 

The Institute’s Board of Managers is comprised of: Frazer 
B. Wilde, Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., Chairman: 
James A. Fulton, Home Life Insurance Company, Treasurer: 
Elbert S. Brigham, National Life Insurance Co. of Vermont: 
C. A. Craig, National Life & Accident Insurance Co.: W. T. 
Grant, Business Men’s Assurance Co.; Arthur F. Hall, Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Co.; Walter W. Head, General 
American Life Insurance Co.; Leroy A. Lincoln, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co.; M. Albert Linton, Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.; A. N. Mitchell, Canada Life Assurance 
Co. of Canada; Gerard S. Nollen, Banker’s Life Company of 
Iowa: Charles F. O'Donnell, Southwestern Life Insurance 
Co.; Thomas I. Parkinson, Equitable Life Assurance Society: 
Julian Price, Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co.; John A 
Stevenson, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. and Arthur B. 
Wood, Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada. 


ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA 


At Waldorf-Astoria Hotel meeting May 18th the following 
officers were elected: Ray D. Murphy was re-elected President: 
John M. Laird was elected Vice President; Walter Klem, of 
Mutual Life, was elected Secretary to succeed J. B. Maclean 
of that company who retired after seven years in office with 
the Society. Among papers presented were those by William A. 
Hutcheson, Mutual Life: W. G. Bowerman, New York Life: 
Kingsland Camp, Equitable of New York; Charles E. West, 
Provident Mutual; Arthur Pedoe, Prudential (Canada): 
Arthur Hunter, New York Life; B. Franklin Blair, Provident 
Mutual; and Miss Eleanor A. Abbott, John Hancock. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


The American College of Life Underwriters announces 
with regret the resignation of Dr. Birchard E. Wyatt, on 
April Ist, as Counselor of the Educational Advisory Depart- 
ment of the College. 

Dr. Wyatt came to the conclusion that his major interest in 
life insurance lay in the agency field, and he therefore decided 
to associate himself with the George E. Lackey Agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, at Detroit, as 
Manager of the College Division of that Agency. 
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IEWS 


ANNUAL MESSAGE WEEK 


Members of the publicity committee for the 1939 Annual 
Message of Life Insurance have been announced. These are: 
Seneca M. Gamble, Massachusetts Mutual, chairman ; Scott H. 
W. Fyfe, Canada Life Assurance Company, Toronto; Karl 
Ljung, Jr., Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company, 
Greensboro, N. C.; John H. McCarroll, Bankers Life Com- 

ny, Des Moines; D. Bobb Slattery, Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Philadelphia; Cyrus T. Steven, Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hartford; Arthur W. Theiss, 
Ohio National Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati; Earl R. 
Trangmar, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York. 

The week of October 23 has been set as the date for delivery 
of the Annual Message to the public. 


LIFE ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
NORTH CENTRAL ROUND TABLE 


The North Central Round Table meeting of the Life Ad- 
yertisers Association was held at the Elms Hotel, Excelsior 
Springs, Missouri, May llth and 12th. J. C. Higdon, Vice 
President of the Business Men’s Assurance Company, was 
Chairman of the meeting, which was addressed by John Mc- 
Carroll, President of the Association. 


L. I. S. R. B. 
STUDIES CONSERVATION 


The existence of an actively functioning Conservation Com- 
mittee has just been announced by John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr. Manager of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 
Organized last fall, the committee is currently engaged in 
several projects of present-day, practical interest to Research 
Bureau member companies. The Chairman is Henry Bossert, 
Ir.. Manager, Agency Research Department of the Provident 
Mutual. 

Of the several projects which are already under way, un- 
doubtedly some will be ready for presentation at the Bureau's 
Annual Meeting scheduled for October 31, November 1 and 2 
of this year. It is anticipated that the material developed by 
the Committee will be of real practical value. 


MANAGEMENT SCHOOLS 


The Bureau will conduct two more Management Schools in 
1939, at Chattanooga, Tennessee, from June 12 to 23, and at 
Chicago from July 17 to 28. 


SELECTING SELECTION TESTS 


An important contribution to the field of selection is made 
by Albert K. Kurtz, research associate in charge of selection 
research of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, in the 
May-June issue of Manager’s Magazine. Mr. Kurtz points out 
that with an ever-increasing number of tests, devices, meth- 
ods, and procedures available for use in selection of agents, 
it is difficult for an Agency Manager to find out which to 
use. Although a few of these tests and rating charts have 
demonstrated their value, many others, even though widely 
used and backed by influential organizations, should be re- 
garded as merely in the experimental stage because no evi- 
dence has, as yet, been produced to show whether or not 
they have any value in the selection of new life insurance 
agents. The most important point is that no test for the selec- 
tion of life insurance agents should be used unless there is 
convincing proof of its value in differentiating in advance be- 
tween the failures and the successes. 
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GREATER EARNINGS 









Substantial gains in insurance in force, 
greater than for the same period of last 
year and greater than the country aver- 
age, enlarge the still increasing average 
earnings of Liberty National agents. 
Liberty National package plans make 
program selling easy. 
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LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 


FRANK P. SAMFORD, President 


















TOTAL ISSUED BUSINESS FOR 1939 
TO MAY 15 


58% AHEAD 
OF SAME PERIOD LAST YEAR. 


The reason is— 


NEW POLICY CONTRACTS 
NEW RATE BOOK AND DIVIDEND ILLUSTRATIONS 


NEW GENERAL AGENCY CONTRACT WITH OFFICE 
ALLOWANCE 


UNUSUAL RENEWALS 
NEW FINANCING PLAN FOR AGENTS 


BONUS AND OVER-WRITING ON NEW ORGANIZA- 
TION 








Expansion Program includes: Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, 
Michigan, lowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Tennessee. 








THE LAFAYETTE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office—LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 





A Mutual Old Line Company 
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Net interest earned on mean invested 
assets in 1938—5.08%. 


Interest paid policyholders and benefici- 
aries on funds held in trust (continuously 
since organization in 1907}—5%. 
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JEFFERSON STANDARD 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Greensboro : North Carolina 
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LIFE OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


MIDWEST-SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


The Life Offce Management Association held a Midwes. 
Southern Special Conference in St. Louis, Missouri, May 25, 
and 26th, 1939. The theme of the Conference was “Recent De. 
velopments in Office Routines and Procedures, Ordinary ang 
Industrial.” The Association was the guest of the General 
American Life Insurance Company, and over 200 represen. 
atives and members and guests were present. 


The Chairmen of the sessions were Hill Montague, Jr., Secre. 
tary of the Life Insurance Company of Virginia, and \Villian 
F. Hagerman, Comptroller of the Minnesota Mutual. 

The Executive Secretary of the Association is Frank |. 
Rowland, with offices at 110 East 42nd Street, New York City, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 


The National Association of Life Underwriters will hold 
its 50th Annual Convention in St. Louis, September 25-29, 
The theme of the convention will be “The Contribution Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Has Made to American Life.” Among 
the speakers already accepting are Dr. George Crile, Director 
of the Cleveland Clinic Foundation, and Matthew Woll, Vice 
l’resident of the American Federation of Labor. 


Other speakers already announced for the program are 
Juan T. Trippe, President and General Manager of the Pan- 
American Airways System, and Fred A. Healy, Vice Presi- 
dent and Advertising Director of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany. As our readers well know, the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany has long been a leader in the field of market research, 
and has made several of the most extensive of these for the 
life insurance business. 


SECOND FOLDER ISSUED 


The Association has issued the second pamphlet in its series 
for public enlightenment on life insurance subjects, entitled 
“Security—for the people by the people.” The six-page pam- 
phlet, printed in two colors, aims to give the essentials of life 
insurance in th esimplest possible terms. The pamphlet fol- 
lows the first one which was “Turning the spotlight on the 
fallacies of renewable term insurance.” 


TAFT SPEAKS IN PHILADELPHIA 


“That the great cooperative enterprise of life insurance has 
so constantly grown in stature is due to the efforts and ability 
of the American life insurance agent,” said United States 
Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio in addressing “Philadelphia's 
Golden Birthday Party for the National Association of Life 
Underwriters” at the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, in Philadel- 
phia, on April 28th. 


Senator Taft’s enthusiastic endorsement of the agency sys- 
tem came as a high spot in one of the most distinguished life 
underwriters association meetings ever held. The Bellevue- 
Stratford ballroom was thronged with prominent fieldmen, 
home office officials and public dignitaries. The address was 
broadcast over the NBC network and was supplemented by an 
electrical transcription that was heard by the membership of 
some 150 local associations throughout the United States, 
meeting simultaneously with the Philadelphia Party. 
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COLORADO INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT 


Luke J. Kavanaugh, formerly Deputy Attorney General of 
the State of Colorado, was appointed Acting Insurance Com- 
missioner April 22nd, succeeding to the position of Jackson 
Cochrane, resigned. 


NASHVILLE ASSOCIATION OF 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


The Nashville Association of Life Underwriters, has pro- 
posed the name of John A. Witherspoon, of its organization, 
for Vice President of the National Association. Mr. Wither- 
spoon is a former millionaire, and is experienced both as an 
agent and as a general agent. He has given much time to 
work of the National Association, and as the National Asso- 
ciation observes, it has been some time since a major officer 
of the national body has been chosen from the South Central 


section. 


NATIONAL C.L.U. 
APPOINTS NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


In addition to a president, vice president, secretary, and 
treasurer, ten directors are to be nominated from five terri- 
torial districts—New England, New York and New Jersey: 
Middle Eastern States; Southern States; Middle Western; 
and Western States—and two from the country at large. 


As the committee must make its analysis and recommenda- 
tions well in advance of the annual meeting which is to be 
held this year at St. Louis, Missouri during the convention 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters, members 
of the National Chapter are invited to send their suggestions 
for nominees to the committee as promptly as possible. They 
should be directed to Mr. A. J. Johannsen, chairman, at 16 
Court Street, Brooklyn, New York, and should be accom- 
panied by a brief biographical sketch giving the details of the 
individual’s activities in the life insurance field. Election of 
officers on the slate drawn up by the committee is by letter- 
ballot mailed thirty days in advance of the annual meeting. 


CONNECTICUT INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT 


John C. Blackall, Insurance Commissioner for the state of 
Connecticut, has been reappointed for another four year 
term, to July 1, 1943. 


MARYLAND INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT 


Governor O’Conor has appointed John B. Gontrum, Secre- 
tary of State for Maryland, Insurance Commissioner for a 
term expiring in May, 1943. Mr. Gontrum qualified as Com- 
missioner May 18th. 
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pating and non-partici- 
pating life policies; 
annuity contracts; and 
“man-sized” life policies 


for juveniles from date 


of birth to age 10. 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF IOWA 


HOME OFFICE DES MOINES 





The Columbus Mutual | 
Offers— 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 
(An Unusual Combination) 


Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Vested Renewals— 

Unrestricted Territory— 

Automatic Promotion— 

Equality of Opportunity— 

The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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AGENCY AND HOME OFFICE NEWS 





ACACIA MUTUAL: Forty-two em- 
ployees during the week May 1-5, took 
a total of 85 examinations offered by the 
L.O.M.A 


AETNA LIFE: George W. Post, of 
the Life Actuarial Department, recently 





observed his 45th anniversary with the 
company. Mr. Post joined the Aetna 
May 1, 1894 after having had a year's 
previous experience in life insurance 
work in Philadelphia. 


BANKERS LIFE OF IOWA: T. H. 
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From an actual letter written to the Home Office by 


* General Agent William S. Vogel of Newark, N. J. 


This is one of a series of advertisements intended 
to show some of the reasons why its fieldmen like 








ENGLAND INSTITLEION 














Tomlinson, Agency Manager at St. Paul 
since 1934, has been named an Assistant 
Supintendent of Agencies for the com- 
pany, effective May 15th, at which time 
he took charge of the sales training 
course. Mr. Tomlinson has been with the 
Bankers Life since 1925. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN 
STATES LIFE: William A. Gamble 
has been named Manager of the San 
Antonio Agency of the company. Mr. 
Gamble is a former General Agent for 
the Acme Life Insurance Company, Aus- 
tin, Texas, Guarantee Mutual Life of 
Omaha, Nebraska, and the Ohio Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company. His 
most recent connection was with the 
Great American Life of San Antonio. 

Lawrence A. Hanley has been ap- 
pointed Unit Manager in the Dallas 
Agency, with headquarters in Tyler. Mr. 
Hanley has been in the life insurance 
business for 16 years, most of the time 
in the Texas territory. Formerly he was 
Branch Manager for the Reliance Life 
of San Antonio and for the past year 
has been with the Great American Life. 
San Antonio. 


CANADA LIFE: R. T. O'Malley of 
the North Ohio Branch has been ap- 
pointed Branch Supervisor. Mr. O’Mal- 
ley joined the Canada Life four years 
ago and qualified for the $100,000 pro- 
duction club in his first year. 

J. J. Grozelle, Manager of the Van- 
couver Branch of the Canada Life, has 
been elected Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Vancouver Life Insurance Managers Bu- 
reau. 


CENTRAL LIFE OF IOWA: An- 
nounces dates for the next school for 
new agents, which will be conducted in 
Des Moines June 5, 6 and 7 by Educa- 
tional Director, George P. Carlin. All 
full time men in Iowa contracted since 
January Ist may qualify. 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS: L. Morti- 
mer Buckley, C.L.U., of the Ewing 
Agency of the Provident Mutual in 
Chicago, is the nominating committee's 
choice for President of the Association 
for the current year; balloting is by mail, 
and will be announced at the annual 
meeting on June 13th; other nominations 
were: Vice President, William M. 
Houze, General Agent of the John Han- 
cock; Second Vice President, D. Miley 
Phipps, C.L.U. of the Northwestern 
Mutual; and for Treasurer, James H. 
<- Saaat Manager of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual. 

The Association held a Spring Clinic 
on May 9th at the Hotel LaSalle, for 
members only, where a short and hu- 
morous play was presented, filled, how- 
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ever, with suggestions for bettering life 
insurance salesmen. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE: 
, two weeks’ Home Office training 
school for new life underwriters opened 
at the Connecticut Mutual May 15th un- 
der the general supervision of Vincent 
R. Coffin, Second Vice President and 
Superintendent of Agencies, who was 
assisted by members of the Agency De- 
partment and others on the Home Office 
staff 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA: 
Emerson E. Cooper, former.Agency As- 
sistant, has been promoted to the post 
of Assistant Superintendent of Agencies, 
effective May Ist. Following graduation 
from the State University of Iowa in 
1015, Mr. Cooper entered the banking 
business in his father’s bank and was 
engaged in that capacity in lowa from 
1915 until the time of his employment 
by the Equitable in 1927. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE: Nich- 
olas G. Caputi has been appointed 
Manager at Providence, R. I. with of- 
fices in the Industrial Trust Building. 
After 22 years as engineer and operator 
in the public utility field, Mr. Caputi en- 
tered the life insurance business in 1933, 
representing the Home Life in Provi- 
dence. In 1935, he became connected 
with the New England Mutual from 
which company he has resigned to take 
the post with the Fidelity. 


GIRARD LIFE: Carl E. Shields, lo- 
cated at 117 E. Diamond Street, Butler, 
Pa.. was appointed General Agent of 
the company during April. 


(Canada): 
appointed 
Farl M. 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 
Haydn Stuessy has _ been 
Group Supervisor of the 
Schwemm Agency at Chicago. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
(Nebr.): Rodney Bliss, Jr. has been 
appointed Associate General Agent of 


the Home Office Agency, according to 
A. B. Olson, Agency Vice President. 
Mr. Bliss, who is an outstanding ama- 
teur golfer, has been in life insurance 
sales work for five years as a represent- 
ative of one of the Eastern companies. 
He will be associated with Sam B. Star- 
rett, Jr.. who has been an Omaha Gen- 
eral Agent for the company since 1935. 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS: The State 


Association, under the signature of 
Bernard J. Stumm, President, has un- 
animously endorsed Harry T. Wright 
tor Vice President of the National Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Wright was elected Secre- 
tary at the Houston meeting and has 
served as Director, Treasurer and Presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association. He has 


been Chairman of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, and was membership 
chairman of the National Association 


prior to his promotion to Secretary. He 
has always been a personal producer 
only. 


JUNE I, 1939 


LAMAR LIFE: Edwin G. Waltz, for- 
merly of Detroit, has been appointed 


District Manager at Jackson, Tenn. for 
the Lamar Life. Mr. Waltz has had sev- 
eral years of experience in life insur- 
ance agency building in Memphis, In- 
dianapolis, and Detroit. He formerly was 
connected with the Washington National 
and the Indianapolis Life. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
VIRGINIA: Ted C. Hodges has been 
named Manager of the company’s re- 
cently established ordinary agency at 
Walterboro, S. C. 

J. A. Forrester has been named gen- 
eral agent for the State of Michigan, 
with headquarters in Dearborn. Formerly 

Continued on next page 
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Portals of Opportunity 


Entrance to New Home Offices of 
THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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AGENCY NEWS—Cont'd. 


a special agent for the company in the 
Detroit Agency, he succeeds W. L. Ells- 
worth, who recently resigned as Man- 
ager of the company’s Detroit office. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE: AIll- 
Star agencies of the Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company for the first 
quarter of the year have just been an- 
nounced by A. L. Dern, Vice President 
and Director of Agencies. The W. T. 
Shepard Agency of Los Angeles led the 
Established agencies, and the J. D. 
Marsh Agency of Washington, D. C. led 
the New agencies. Runners-up in the 
Established Agency classification were 


the S. A. Bardwell Agency of Cleveland 
and the V. J. Harrold Agency of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. Runner-up agency in 
the New agencies group was the T. 


Isaacson agency of Salt City, Utah. 
MANUFACTURERS LIFE: a. 
Stanley Dey has been appointed Man- 


ager of the company’s new Branch Ofhce 
in Newark, N. J. The entry of the com- 
pany into New Jersey marks the eighth 
state in which the Manufacturers is now 
operating in addition to its other for- 
eign branches—the company is now oper- 
ating in Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio, 
Illinois, Washington, Oregon, Califor- 
nia and New Jersey. It has other branches 
in Canada, Great Britain, South Africa 





Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


BUSINESS IS GOOD 
AT 70 PINE STREET 


If you want to start something, just try to tell the members of the 
Shoemaker Agency, located at Manhattan’s 70 Pine Street, that “busi- 


ness isn’t any good this year.” 


They have Be completed their 10th consecutive plus month in pro- 


duction. 


eyre 40% ahead of last year’s paid business — a 


spite of the fact that they led all agencies of the Company last 


in percentage of increase over the previous year’s figures. 


hey 


proudly hold the Company’s persistency plaque for conservation 


leadership in their group. 


How do they do it? Certainly training must be a part of the answer, 


for thorough training is the 
maker. 


guiding principle of General Agent Shoe- 
Young, enthusiastic, ambitious, he is a graduate of the Sales 


Research Bureau’s Managers School, is a C.L.U., and a freauent mem- 


ber of the Company’s 


eaders Club. He believes in knowing life 


insurance and its kindred subjects from every conceivable angle. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Lire InsuRANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania 


@ Founded 1665 


and other countries. Mr. Dey comes y 
the Manufacturers after eight years Sel]. 
ing and supervisory work with the Cop. 
necticut General Life. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAl 
LIFE: J. Hawley 


Wilson, C.L.U. 


life member of the Million Dolls 
Round Table, was installed as Oki. 
homa City general agent of the com 
pany May &th, succeeding Horace " 
Combs who has elected to return to per. 
sonal production and will be associates 
with the company’s W ichitn agenc) 


where Morris D. McCready is genera 
agent. Mr. Wilson entered the life jp. 
surance business with the Massachuset: 
Mutual Life at Peoria at the age of 2% 
He sold $198,000 the first year, his pro. 
duction averaging $650,000 annually du. 
ing his 14 years in the business. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE: Bill ¢ 
Thurman, for the past two years asso- 
ciated with the Home Office as Field 
Service Manager, has been named As. 
sistant Superintendent of Agencies for 
the company. Mr. Thurman will con- 
tinue to give special attention to the 
further development of the company: 
Analagraph training procedure both jn 
Home Ofhce training schools and in th. 
general agencies. 

Charles L. Sykes, 
Miami, Florida, announces the appoint. 
ment of Tyler Sawyer as Agency Pr 
duction Manager. Mr. Sawyer has been 
a field representative at the company’s 
Milwaukee Agency for the past fou 
years. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Celebrating his 50 years in life insur- 
ance work, Edgar C. Fowler, for 23 
years General Agent in Chicago for New 
England Mutual, was honored by asso- 
ciates and friends at a dinner April 27th 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Black- 
stone Hotel in Chicago. 


NEW YORK CITY LIFE UNDER- 
WRITERS’ ASSOCIATION : The fol- 
lowing are proposed for election at the 
Association’s annual meeting on Thurs- 
day, June 8th: President, Benjamin Alk, 

of Penn Mutual; Public Relations 
Vi ice President, James Elton Bragg, 
f diaien Guardian Life; Educational Vice 
President, Robert B. Skillings, Home 
Life; Treasurer, S. Samuel Wolfson, 
Berkshire Life. Directors proposed in- 
clude L. L. Lifshey, R. M. Saville, L. 
Einstein, Florence E. Stieler, O. E. An- 
derson, P. A. Collins, H. J. Hannigan, 
Elias Klein, H. A. Schmidt, G. G. Steiner 
and D. H. Ward. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE: George J. Kutcher has_ with- 
drawn from the firm of Recht & 
Kutcher, General Agents in the New 
York area of the Northwestern Mutual. 
Through his own organization Mr. 
Kutcher will continue his service and 
counsel with offices at 292 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. Mr. Kutcher and 
his associates have affiliated themselves 
with the Clifford L. McMillen Agency 
of the Northwestern and will place their 
Northwestern business through that 
Agency. 


General Agent at 
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NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE: Raymond J. Wiese, Manager of 
the One LaSalle Street office of the 
Northwestern National in Chicago, has 
announced several appointments effec- 
tive May Ist, following the placing of 
that office on a managerial basis and in 
connection with its Agency development 
lan. W. C. Hettrick and James 
olka have been appointed Assistant 
Managers, and Chester Pease, educa- 
tional supervisor of the office, is acting 
as head of the Brokerage Department. 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE: Charles A. 
Howard has been appointed Manager 
for the Pan-American at Florence, 5S. C. 
Mr. Howard has been in the life insur- 
ance business since 1933, following sev- 
eral years of successful selling in other 
lines subsequent to completing his edu- 
cation at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE: W. 
Laurence Mason, a representative of the 
company in Philadelphia since 1904, 
passed away April 30th, following a 
heart attack. Mr. Mason had ranked 
consistently among the leading producers 
of the company. 


PRUDENTIAL: The death of J. 
Randolph Whitfield on May 9th marked 
the passing of the Prudential’s oldest 
employee in point of service. Mr. Whit- 
field, who lived in Nutley, N. J., was 69 
years old and had been a Prudential 
employee since March, 1885, when des- 
pite the fact that he was less than 15 
years old he became a clerk in the In- 


dustrial Policies’ Section in the home 
office. 
SAN ANTONIO ASSOCIATION : 


The San Antonio Association of Life 


Underwriters has voted to sponsor O. D. 
Douglas as Trustee for the National 
Association, and Lucien Jones, Presi- 
dent of the San Antonio Association has 
named O. P. Schnabel Chairman of a 
Committee to be known as the “O. B. 
Douglas for Trustee” Committee; at the 
present time the nearest trustees to San 
Antonio are Los Angeles, Kansas City, 
Denver or Nashville, all distances aver- 
aging over 800 miles. 


STATE LIFE OF INDIANA: Main- 
taining a straight leadership record for 
1939, the Hill California Agency of the 
State Life led the entire United States 
for April business. Ernest L. Buchanan, 
California representative, led the United 
States for volume of personal produc- 
tion in 1938 for the State Life and has 
now led every month of 1939. He has a 
full four year period of “App-A-Day” 
production to his credit. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


The individuals offering their services in this column have 
been investigated by Alfred M. Best Company, inc., ano 
the representations made as to knowledge, experience and 
character are as stated by us. No charge is made for this 
space as the only desire is to assist them and the insurance 
business generally. Only those who are not employed will 
be considered. 














L137—Home office or department manager, cashier, junior executive 
position, 9 vears’ such experience, as secretary smal] company; auditor; 
now in Southwest; age 30, single; very good references. 


L139—Executive Department; lawyer, title, mortgage, trial, accounting, 
tax and sales experience; ten years’ varied experience; B.S. and L.L.B. 
Degrees; age 36, married, very good references. 


L140—Sales and Service supervision—life or accident insurance; college 
graduate, age 39, married. Salary desired, $5,000; territory New York 
preferred but no objection to travel. Ex-mathematics teacher, but past 
11 years in life insurance. Very good references. 


L142._ Auditor or accountant, any territory, now in Middle West, 
20 years such experience, let out by merger; familiar with home office 
statements (incl. acc. & health) and agency accounts; age 38, mar- 
ried, children, high school education, extremely good references. 


L-143—Office manager or assistant, home office or agency; $200 monthly; 
14 yrs. such experience, actuarial, investment and miscellaneous; any 
territory, now in middle west; age 42, not married, U. of Ill. graduate (also 
passed seven parts of L.O.M.A. institute exams); good business, very good 
personal references. 


L145—Bond analyst, specializing in municipal securities; seven years 
such experience, covering institutional portfolios, and foreign travel; well 
versed in economics and public finance; voluntarily left previous posi- 
tion; age 33, N. Y. U. graduate; very good references. 


L146—Secretarial position, $175; 22 years such experience, including 
7 years to vice-president large company in west; now in east; woman, 
age 41, not married, extremely good references. 


L148—Auditor, cashier, or traveling auditor; any territory; has been 
located in Ohio; $2,000; 22 years such experience, company now out of 
business; age 55, married; business school; very good references. 


L149—Agency manager, or home office, or corporation insurance depart- 
ment; 20 years varied experience, teaching and field; C.L.U.; L.L.B.; 
married, 2 children; very good references. 


L150—Actuarial or statistical department; A. B. and A. M. degrees in 
mathematics at Univ. of Michigan; also accounting; passed Part 1 of 
actuarial exams.; age 21, Jewish, now in middle west; very good 
references. 


L151—Agency organizer, supervisor, or educational; 19 years’ ex- 
perience, largely with company not now in business; now in middle 
west but will go anywhere; salary $3,600; age 40; married, no chil- 
dren, very good references. 


L152—Building management, maintenance engineer; salary $3,000; 
in east, college graduate, engineer, real estate construction and main- 
tenance experience; age 37, married, 1 child, very good references. 


L153—Mortgage or real estate department; lawyer, 36, married, 10 
years general experience and three years specialization in examination of 
titles, Illinois; very good references. 


L154—Actuarial or statistical department, part time for summer, in 
Chicago or Des Moines; $20 weekly; 2 students at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, actuarial course; age 21, Christian, very good student references. 
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L155—Home Office agency position, executive small company or assist. 
ant in larger, especially qualified for Sales Training and Educationg) 
Director duties. Any territory, now in New York; 18 years Life Insyy. 
ance sales experience in field, Home Office, and Agency Management: 
resigned last connection, age 44, married, very good personal, goog 
business references. Salary desired $6,000. 


L156—Policyholders service dept. or similar: 23 years varied home office 
experience smaller companies, in middle west; age 39; married, child, 
very good references. 


L157—Actuarial or statistical work, anywhere, now in Canada, just 
graduated with honors in mathematics, University of Western Ontario, 
age 21, not Jewish, not married, very good references. 


L158—Actuarial or Statistical Department; completed M.A. degree; 
has passed three parts of Casualty Actuarial examination and Parts 
1 and 3 of American Institute of Actuaries; age 26, Jewish, not married; 
very good student references. 


L159—Clerk, Actuarial or tabulating—secretarial; age 35, singte, 
two dependents; no objection to traveling; salary $125; very good ref. 
erences. 


L-160—Experienced Mortgage Loan Executive, now in Middle West, 
will consider position in any section of the country; 13 years’ experience 
own company, and 15 years with life insurance companies, largely one 
institution; age 53; extremely good references. 


L161—Actuary and office manager; 13 yrs. similar and varied ex. 
perience, in 2 middle west companies; age 38, married; prefers middle 
west but will go any place; very good references. 


L162—Agency cashier in any large city, $175; now in middle west; 
14 years in last position, change because of H. O. rule requiring men; 
woman, age 37, single, 1 year normal school, excellent references. 


L163—Agency supervisor or sales instructor; 13 yrs. such experience, 
successful; New York preferred, but will go anywhere; age 54, married, 
1 child still dependent, very good business references. 


L164—Medical Director, or assistant in large company, mid west pre- 
ferred but will go anywhere; thoroughly experienced, including dis- 
ability claims; Fellow, Am. College of Physicians; age 54, married, 
one dependent; very good references. 


publicity work, full time. Experienced 


C299—wantep: Editorial reporting 
Prefer insurance company in 


news writer, young, 4 years college. 
Northern United States. 


L167—Actuarial or statistical manager; 26 years such experience, in- 
cluding insurance department; has been actuary or assistant of smaller 
companies, although not a member of Society; age 55, college graduate, 
very good references. 


L168—Experienced general agent, age 45, eight years general agent, five 
years Home Office field work, wants general agency opening covering 
Western Illinois or Eastern Missouri; very good references. 


L169—Accountant, New York territory; four years life experience, six 
general; age 33, married, two children; very good references. 


L170—Claim investigator, inspection papertes Ohio- Michigan or nearby; 
ears such experience; age 36, married, 3 children, 2 years University 
oledo; very good references. 


15 
of 


L171—Cashier, office manager, or assistant to general agent; any local- 
ity, now in_ west; yrs. experience in large agency, all phases except 
selling; mcderate salary; age 43, not married, very good references. 


L172—Assistant to agency manager or vice president in charge of agen- 
cies; has had experience as manager of sales advertising, marketing coun- 
sel, etc., for commercial firms; special research work in selling; age 46, 
married, two children; now in east, very good references. 
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This full page advertisement will appear in the June 10th issue of The Saturday Evening Post 


HAPPY ANNIVERSARY TO US! 


. « « for years and years and years 


We tired of worrying about what might hap- 
pen, if —So we decided exactly what constituted 
future security for us, come what may, and gave 
it to ourselves through the ideal anniversary 
present—our Extraordinary Life Plan. We'll 
receive a monthly income for life, starting 
uhen I retire. Or, if I should die, my wife 
will receive an income to give the children a 


home, and the benefit of her time and care.?? 


b een too, can have that same solid security 


no matter what tomorrow may bring. You 


can accomplish a// these inspiring goals through 
one policy—the Ordinary Life of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual. When arranged to fulfill your indi- 


vidual desires and ideas, this flexible, all-purpose 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
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policy becomes your Extraordinary Life Plan of 
Security, whether you live or die. 

How fitting that your wedding anniversary, 
already rich in tenderest meaning, should be- 
come doubly significant through having your 
own Extraordinary Life Plan — symbolizing all 
love and devotion, prudence and foresight, peace 
of mind and solid financial security through all 
the happy years to come! 

Talk to a Northwestern Mutual agent. He will 
help you work out your Plan to accomplish ex- 
actly what you desire for your- 
self and your family. For full in- 1 
formation about the Plan, sim- \lutual 
ply send your name andaddress ¢ - 


—no obligation, of course. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ryt stern 


Ovi Teeeee BEertes 


Note these Nine Advantages of the 
Northwestern Mutual EXTRAORDINARY Life Plan 


1. MONEY FOR FAMILY LIVING 
—in case you die: cash to pay 
bills, 42 monthly income to 
maintain the home and carry 
out vour plans for your family 


2. MONEY FOR RETIREMENT— 
a monthly income that will last 
as long as you live. You can't 
outlive it! 


3. A LIQUID ASSET—its cash 
value may be borrowed—nored 
tape—no publicity—a reserve 
for unforeseen emergencies. 


4. ATTRACTIVE SETTLEMENT 
PROVISIONS — enable you to 
arrange payments of proceeds 
—in cash, income, or both— 
best suited to your needs. 


5. A FPLEXIGLE PLAN—you may 
discontinue your payments and 
receive, upon request, cash or 
income, paid-up or extended 
insurance. 


6. SUBSTANTIAL 


DIVIOENDS— 
The Northwestern Mutual hasa 


record of substantial dividends 
to its policyholders because of 
strict adherence to sound ac- 
tuarial principles, low operat- 
ing costs, an enviable invest- 
ment record, and careful selec- 
tion of policyholders resulting 
in low mortality. 


7. ARECORD OF SATISFACTION 
—for many years approximately 
one-half of the new insurance 
placed with this Company has 
come from members previously 
insured in it. This we believe 
to be an unequalled record. 


8. 81 VEARS OF EXPERIENCE— 
and steady growth through 
booms and depressions, wars 
and epidemics, and constantly 
changing conditions. 


9. A MUTUAL COMPANTY— 
there are 700,000 members 
sharing assets totaling over a 
billion dollars —a great estate 
administered for their mutual 
welfare and protection. 











ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL Insurance Company, 


Galveston, Texas 
Favorably Examined 


This company has been examined by the Insurance | De- 
partments of California, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas and 
District of Columbia as of December 31, 1938. The examiners’ 
statement differs somewhat from that filed by the company, 
but not in any important particulars. The examiners found 
total admitted assets of $75,496,803: capital of $2,000,000; and 
surplus of $9,736,739. The examiners increased some of the 
contingency reserves to a total of $4,100,000, this amount be- 
ing covered by reserve for real estate depreciation of $2,80),- 
000, and cae reserve of $550,000, and a special reserve 
of $750,000 

The examiners made no appraisals of real estate, relying 
on the most recent company appraisal for this purpose, and 
stated in this connection that because of the large real estate 
depreciation reserve just mentioned, any possible future losses 
should be taken care of. 

The examiners made no statement whatever regarding ac- 
counting practices of the company in its mortgage and real 
estate accounts, relating to capitalized items. However, against 
any inflation from this score should be balanced the fact that 
the statement as arrived at by the examiners was unduly con- 
servative on two counts; first, the company has $1,557,224 of 
revenue bonds, not admissible under present Texas statutes, 
and classed as non-admitted by the examiners, although this 
technicality in the law will probably be changed in the near 
future; second, the company carries in Schedule X a num- 
ber of assets of unquestioned value, as may be seen from the 
fact that during 1938 these assets, carried at zero in the state- 
ment, yielded an income of $24,234. 


We reproduce comments of the examiners on claims, hotel 
bonds and reserve, these being the chief items covered that 
were not of routine nature. 


ATTITUDE IN SETTLEMENT 
OF CLAIMS 


“A liberal test check was made of various types of out- 
standing claims and paid claims to determine the Company's 
general attitude and promptness in connection with claim set- 
tlements. 

“As a result of such check, it appears that the Company 
pays its claims according to contract and pays promptly such 
claims as do not come within the contestable period. 

“A large percentage of the total claims presented are in- 
dustrial, of which a comparatively large number are claims 
presented within the two-year contestable period provided in 
the policy. This results in a large number of premium refunds, 
and compromised claims on the grounds of misrepresentation 
in the application for the insurance policy. In most cases the 
services of the Agency Superintendent, in whose District the 
policy was in force, are used as Claim Adjuster to effect a 
compromise or refund of premiums paid. 


“Shown as ‘Death Claims, due but unpaid’ in the amount 
of $915.25, are 15 old claims, which the last correspondence 
in the file indicates was dated between 1925 and 1933 and rep- 
resent outstanding drafts issued before the present check sys- 
tem of disbursement. A perusal of these files did not indicate 
that any determined effort had been made to place the drafts 
in the hands of the beneficiaries concerned, other than the 
letter of transmittal to the District Office where the claim 
had originated, together with the original draft. Due in part 
to the past lack of system or control by the Company, due 
and unpaid matured endowments, mostly industrial, are not 
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in certain instances being promptly paid to the insured. This 
condition is now being corrected. The amount shown as ‘Ma- 
tured Endowments, due and unpaid,’ as at December 31, 1938 
of $131,009.00 represents the net accumulation of errors in 
reserves on presumably lapsed policies, on which no reserve 
should be shown, together with actually matured policies both 
premium paying and paid-up. During the course of the exami- 
nation instructions were given by the Company to the Indus- 
trial Agency Force to make every effort to send in premium 
paying matured endowments. 

“A considerable portion of the work of the Claim [epart- 
ment is connected with adjustment and settlement of so-called 
‘Boiler-Makers Policies.’ 

“The Company originally entered into a contract with the 
International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Build. 
ers and Helpers of America, of Kansas City, Kansas, in 1929 
whereby that association held a specially issued life insurance 
policy of the American National Insurance Company, and 
underlying certificates were issued to individual members in 
the amount of $1,000.00 each by the Brotherhood through the 
American National Insurance Company in which the Ameri- 
can National was named as the insurer or ‘re-insurer.’ Subse- 
quently, upon a recent renewal of the contract in 1938, the 
Company indemnifies the Brotherhood, or ‘reinsures’ its claim 
liability directly, which in turn issues its own certificate to 
each individual member, after proceedings at a convention at 
which the membership authorized an ve ah of an amend- 
ment to its own By-Laws to provide a reduction in benefits, 
while retaining the same monthly dues or assessments per 
capita, 

“The International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron 
Ship Builders and Helpers of America has not called in the 
outstanding certificates issued by them, and because the benefits 
payable thereunder have been reduced during the first and 
second years of membership, or renewal of membership, to 
$333.33 and $666.66, respectively, and permanent and total dlis- 
ability benefits have been entirely eliminated, while retaining 
partial disability, many claims have been and are being pre- 
sented to the Company by the Brotherhood wherein their 
member applies for the benefits called for in the original cer- 
tificate, no longer in effect, and refuses to accept the explana- 
tion of the Brotherhood or the American National and threat- 
ens suit against the Brotherhood, which, under the contract, 
the American National. must defend. 

“In such cases it is usually the practice of the Company to 
compromise the claim for an amount in excess of the benefits 
now provided by the present amended By-Laws of the ost 
erhood, as heretofore stated, but not to the amount stated i 
the original certificate held by the beneficiary or claimant. The 
present contract with the Brotherhood runs for a number of 
years. 


HOTEL BONDS 


“Certain officers of the American National Insurance Com- 
pany are interested in and are officers of the National Hotel 
Company. 

“The National Hotel Company owns Baker Hotels Inc. 
which operates the Steven F. Austin Hotel. These bonds were 
acquired over a period from 1925 to 1933. The other hotels 
shown in the schedule below are operated by the National 


Hotel Company. 
Amortized 
Book value hed or Invest- 
and cost ment value 


Baker Hotels ...... $ 142,810.50 $ 144°300.00 $ 144,300.00 


— Hotel Com- 
838,810.00 831,000.00 37,822.77 
250,000.00 250,000.00 250,000.00 


pan 
Faust Hotel Company 
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tamar Hotel Corpo- 
MOE cececcsceves 309,000.00 300,000.00 300,000.00 


Oklahoma Hotel 
Building Company  1,343,000.00 — 1,330,000.00 — 1,340,640.49 


Omaha Paxton Hotel 
| ity as achloa 757,667.90 752,655.40 757,238.82 


EE. di nane be $3,632,288.40 $3,007,955.40 $3,630,002.08 
“Appraisals were furnished on each property to support the 
values allowed in this report. 


LIABILITIES 
NET RESERVE, $56,738,305.00 





“The Company's calculation of its reserves was checked and 
their figures adopted for this report. Particular attention was 
given to the accuracy of the data used in making the valuation. 
The statistics used for valuation of the Ordinary business were 
checked with the Premium Record Department with satisfac- 
tory re ‘sults. 

“There are two items in the Industrial valuation that require 
special comment : 

‘The Company is in the process of building a new valuation 
file from its life registers and it was impossible to make a 
satisfactory check against the Premium Record Department. 
A check of the premiums valued against the premiums shown 
for the Company's entire debit indicate that the reserve is 
being calculated on approximately 5“ more business than is 
actually in force. When the new valuation file is established, 
it appears that a large amount of reserve will be released to 
surplus. 

“From 1920 through 1932, the Industrial policies of the 
Company did not carry an automatic non-forfeiture benefit 
after premiums had been paid for three years. This was based 
on an opinion from the Attorney General of Texas that the 
non-forfeiture provisions of the Texas Statutes did not apply 
to Industrial policies, consequently reserve released by lapse 
of these contracts passed to surplus. The policies did provide 
that paid-up insurance would be granted if application therefor 
was made within four weeks after lapse. It has been the 
practice of the Company to pay claims when presented under 
these policies as if the paid-up benefit were automatic, such 
payment being made entirely from surplus. At present, a claim 
is pending before the Supreme Court of Texas where the 
beneficiary has refused the tender of paid-up insurance and 
contends that the face of the policy should be paid under ex- 
tended term insurance. The Lower Court has held in favor of 
the plaintiff, that the non-forfeiture provisions of the Texas 
Statutes do apply to Industrial insurance. In event the 
Supreme Court upholds the Lower Court, the Company will be 
faced with the problem of establishing a reserve on its lapsed 
policies discussed here. Until a final decision is made, it cannot 
be determined whether this reserve should be on the basis of 
paid-up insurance or extended term insurance, therefore, no 
provision has been made in this report for this liability. The 
surplus is sufficient to provide the reserve when the basis for 
establishing it is determined.” 


ATLANTIC Life Insurance Company, 
Richmond, Va. 


Report of Examination Favorable 


The Atlantic Life Insurance Company was examined ( Asso- 
ciation) by the Insurance Departments of the states of North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia as of December 31, 1938. 
The report of the examiners was favorable to the company. 
In the financial statement prepared they verified in detail the 
assets and liabilities of the company as reported by it in_its 
annual statement and reviewed in Best's Life Insurance Re- 
ports, 1939 edition. Through minor changes income was in- 
creased to $5,539,567 and disbursements to $4,172,524. 

The examiners reported no unusual items and in conclusion 
stated: “The company appears to be efficiently managed and 
your examiners wish to call attention to the progress made in 


Continued cn next page 
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INSURANCE 
ATTORNEY 


Twelve years’ experience in various 
fields of insurance law; formerly chief 
counsel and deputy commissioner of 
a state department; age 38 years; 
A.B. and LL.B. degrees from first- 
ranking universities; desires legal or 
executive connection with a sound in- 
surance company. Can furnish ex- 
cellent references. Write Box No. 20, 


Alfred M. Best Co. 
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California's great World Fair, the 
GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL €EX- 
POSITION, plus the SACRAMENTO- 


GOLDEN EMPIRE CENTENNIAL, cele- 
brating the 100th birthday of our Home 
Office City, has brought forth the GOLDEN 
WEST PRODUCTIVE PERIOD POLICY, a 
streamlined form of life insurance providing 
a maximum amount of level premium pro- 
tection when the need of the average man 


is the greatest—during the Productive 
Period. 


It's part of the Perfect Circle of Personal 
Insurance Services offered by California- 
Western States Life, a circle that serves 
every family purpose. 


The new GOLDEN WEST PRODUCTIVE 
PERIOD POLICY has been so designed that | 
the premium during the usual productive 
years of life is considerably less than the 
rate for an Ordinary Life Policy. 
| 
| 


At the end of the productive period, which 
varies according to the age at issue, but 
which is never earlier than age 65, the 
policy provides a choice of one of five 
attractive options, one of which will meet 
the insured's need at that time. 


It's an ideal plan for the man who wants 
great protection for the growing-up years 
of his foul And it's an ideal product for 
the salesman who wants to give his clients 
the most protection for their money. 
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| ATLANTIC Life Insurance Company—Continued 


the period under review. [uring this time expenses have beep 
materially curtailed, largely as a result of the reduction jy 
salaries paid. No dividends to stockholders have been paid and 
the item of due and accrued interest on mortgage loans has 
been substantially reduced. The policyholders appear to be 
fairly treated and claims promptly paid on receipt of proof.” 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES Life Insurance 


Company, Sacramento, Calif. 
Production Up 


California-Western States Life fieldmen paid honor to Ray 
. Cox, Vice President and Manager of Agencies, in April 
with the largest single month's production of written business 
since 1934 and the best April since 1932. 

The production record showed a 52 per cent increase over 
April of 1938, and a 34 per cent increase over the average of 
all Aprils in the last 7 years. 


}? 


CAPITOL Life Insurance Company, 


Denver, Colorado 


Wollen Appointed Agency Vice President 


W. V. Wollen, who has been connected with the Ohio State 
Life Insurance Company for the past seven years as Superin 
tendent of Agencies, has been elected Agency Vice President 
of the Capitol Life, effective June Ist. 


CROWN Life Insurance Company, 
Toronto, Canada 


Correction Notice 


In the May Ist edition of Best's Life Insurance News, 
through an inadvertence, the figures for this company were 
omitted from the Financial Extract table. The compan 
operates throughout the Dominion of Canada and in th 
following states: Michigan, Ohio, Washington. It also oper- 
ates in Hawaii, Porto Rico, Bermuda, Newfoundland, Cuba. 
Haiti, British West Indies, British Guiana, Curacao, Dutch 
Guiana, Great Britain, Egypt, Hong Kong, India, Shanghai. 
Straits Settlements, Philippine Islands. 

The figures which should have appeared in the table are as 
follows: Admitted Assets, $34,433,027: Net Reserve, $29 237.- 
115; Capital, $278,440; Surplus & Special Funds, $1,736,939: 
New Premiums, $1,565,698; Renewal Premiums, $4,927.60): 
Total Income $8,544,120; Total Disbursements, $4,980,043: 
Total Paid Policyholders, $2,690,795; Ordinary Insurance 
Written (including Group), $35,486,367: Ordinary Insurance 
in Force (including Group), $192,243,274: Mortality Ratio. 
42.1%; Net Interest Earned, 4.7%. 


EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society, 
New York, N. Y. 


Retirement Annuity Changes 
J. C. B. Ehringhaus Elected a Director 


At the last meeting of the Society's Board of Directors. the 
Hon. J. C. B. Ehrinehaus, of Raleigh, N. C., was elected. to 
membership on the Board. 

Mr. Ehringhaus was Governor of North Carolina from 1933 
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to 1937 and before that served in the State Legislature. He is 
prominent in legal circles and is a member of the American 
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and North Carolina State Bar Associations, From 1910 to 1922 
he was Solicitor of the First Judicial District of the State. 
He is a Trustee of the University of North Carolina, from 
which he was graduated in 1901. He has served on various 
yodies for the promotion of public education, and sponsored 
the bill which resulted in the establishment of the East 
Carolina Teacher-Training School. He has had broad ex- 
perience in civic matters and in the administration of public 


affairs. . 
UNIVERSAL PICTURES GROUP 


Nearly 1,000 employees in the New York offices of Universal 
Pictures Company, Inc. and in its exchanges throughout the 
country are now protected by group accident and sickness in- 
surance, according to an announcement by S. Machnovitch, 
rreasurer of the company. The cost of the insurance, which is 
provided through an arrangement with the Equitable Life 
\ssurance Society, will be shared by the company and the 
insured employees. 

During disability resulting from non-occupational accident 
or sickness, insured employees will receive payments to a 
maximum of $40 a week, in accordance with their earnings. 

“T am advised,” said Mr. Machnovitch, “that employment 
statistics show that one out of every seven employees is dis- 
abled by sickness or accident for more than one week each 
year and that the average period of such disability is thirty-six 
days. Because of the obvious need of employees for insurance 
against the two hazards, the company is glad to pay a part of 
the cost. The response of the employees to the offer of pro- 
tection has been most gratifying.” 


WITHDRAWS A. P. RETIREMENT ANNUITY 
AND SUPPLEMENTARY 5 PAY 


9 YEAR DECREASING TERM 
NEW OPTIONAL DEFERRED ANNUITY 


This new Optional Deferred Annuity of the Equitable Life 
is a self-pension contract which enables a person through 
periodic premium payments during active earning years to es- 
tablish an old age income with which to enjoy in security active 
retirement years. An optional range of retirement ages is pro- 
vided during which the annuitant may select the income pro- 
vided for under the contract, or in lieu thereof, a cash equiv- 
alent. There will be no cash value before the first Optional 
Retirement Age, but the contract will provide for return of 
premiums should death occur before such retirement age. 

The new Optional Deferred Annuity contract which is being 
launched coincidently with the withdrawal, as of May 20, of 
the Annual Premium Retirement Annuity and the supple- 
mentary Five-Payment Nine-Year Decreasing Term policy. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES 


Optional Retirement Ages. Under this contract it is not 
necessary at the time the contract is purchased to select the 
retirement age at which the income is ultimately to begin. 
While age 65 is indicated in the contract as the so-called 
normal retirement age for both men and women, any of the 
following retirement ages applicable to the particular age at 
issue may ultimately be selected. 


Retirement Age 
Ages 55 to 65. 


Issue Age 
10 to 45 


46 to 50 Any age between 10 and 20 years after the 
: ‘ original issue age. 
21 to 55 Any age between 10 years after the original issue 


age, and age 70. 


Optional Benefits at Retirement. As written, the contract 
provides for a 10 Years Certain Life Annuity but if desired a 
20 Years Certain Life Annuity under the Optional Modes of 
Settlement may be elected at any of the optional retirement 
ages. Furtthermore, at any of the optional retirement ages the 
contract provides for a cash payment in lieu of income. 

The Annuity Agreement will also be issued with the contract 
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W hy is this prospecting job so important? 
W hat is the best way for me to go about it? 


How can I project aclear picture showing 
how Life Insurance will function for my 
prospect and his family? 


How to hurdle these and similar Whys, Whats and Hows 
is told simply, clearly and comprehensively in our Sales 
Manual—a valuable reservoir of material for salesmen, 
whether beginners or experienced. Endorsed by General 
Agents as a valuable aid in training and stimulating men. 


Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio and Wis- 


Agencies available in Illinois, lowa, [ 
concin. 


LIFE 
ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 


The 


xp 


/asurance Company of America 


HOME OFFICE MILWAUKEE WIS: 





Entering its 30th year of Service. 








Substantial Death Benefit Provisions. (1) If death occurs 
at any time prior to the first Optional Retirement Age the 
death benefit is equal to the sum of all premiums due and paid 
to the Society (based on the annual rate). Thus if the annui- 
tant should die after making but three annual payments of 
$100 each when due, a total of $300 would be payable as a 
death benefit to the beneficiary. 

(2) If death occurs after the first Optional Retirement Age 
but before the retirement income commences the death benefit 
will be equal to the cash value of the contract. 

(3) After the commencement of the retirement income the 
death benefit will depend on the type of retirement income 
selected, payments being continued for the balance of either 
the 10-year or 20-year period. 

Optional Modes of Settlement Available. In the event of 
death prior to the commencement of the retirement income the 
death benefit may be settled under the Society’s regular Op- 
tional Modes of Settlement, subject to the usual rules. 

Convenient Premium Units. The Optional Deferred Annuity 
is available in units based on $100 annual premium, or if 
desired it can be secured on the semi-annual, quarterly or 
monthly basis with premiums of $51.50, $26.13 and $8.75 
respectively. 

Annual Dividends. Dividends as declared under this new 
contract begin at the end of the second year and continue 
annually until the commencement of annuity payments. They 
may be applied to payment of premium, taken in cash, or left 
to accumulate. 

Any dividend credits to the policy at retirement.may be used 
to increase the annuity income. After commencement of the 
retirement income, excess interest dividends as earned and 
apportioned will be payable during the Certain period in addi- 
tion to the guaranteed annuity payments. 

The Society is not quoting a specific 1939 dividend scale on 
the Optional Deferred Annuity. However, because of the 
similarity of premiums and income with those of the Annual 
Premium Retirement Annuity, the Society states that its 1939 
dividend scale on the Annual Premium Retirement Annuity is 


Continued on next page 


















SINGLE WITH $ 250 


eee BATH FROM 


A traditional graciousness and a genuine cordialt- 
ty in serving every guest. A practical location in 
the center of the Shopping and Theatrical District, 
between the city's two largest department stores. 
Beautifully appointed rooms and suites -affording 
inspiring views of Puget Sound or lofty mountains—- 
these qualities of the Mayflower make it the pre- 
ferred hotel in Seattle. 





CHARLES W. HUNLOCK 
MANAGER 
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EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society—Continued 


a reasonable representation of a specific scale on the Optional 
Deferred Annuity. The dividends, of course, are not to be 
construed as guarantees nor even estimates of dividends to be 
paid in the future, as such figures will depend upon the claim 
experience, interest and other earnings and expenses of the 
Society in the future. 


EXAMPLE 


A man age 35 purchases 3 units of the Equitable’s new Op- 
tional Deferred Annuity, involving an annual payment on his 
part of $300. This contract guarantees him a retirement in- 
come at age 65 of $85.11 per month—$1,021.32 per year in 
aggregate—for as long thereafter as he may live, but in any 
event for at least 10 years. 

If at age 60 he wishes to discontinue further premium pay- 
ments and receive a Life Income beginning at that point he 
would be guaranteed $58.41 per month—$700.92 per vear in 
aggregate—for the balance of his lifetime, and payable cer- 
tainly for not less than 10 years. Similarly, at any other age 
from 55 to 64 he can elect to receive an income, the amount 
being dependent upon his attained age. 

In lieu of the above incomes it world be possible to secure 
a cash value; at age 65 it would be $12954. Or at age 60 it 
would be $9,936. The exact amount varies with the attained 
at age 65 of $85.11 per month—$1.021.32 per vear in aggregate 
—for as long thereafter as he may live, but in any event for 
at least 10 years. 

Note that in the above example the Ontional Retirement 
Ages are 55 to 65 to corresrond with ave 35 at issue as indi- 
cated in the table previovsly mentioned. If the age at issue 
were 47 the Optional Retirement Ages will be 57 to 67: if the 
issue age were 53 the Optional Retirement Ages would be 63 
to 
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Non-Forfeiture Values m Event of Lapse. (1) li lapse 
occurs before the first Optional Retirement Age, provided 
premiums have been paid for at least 1 year, the contract wil] 
be continued as a non-participating paid-up Deferred 10 Year, 
Certain Life Annuity for a reduced amount and the incom 
under such paid-up annuity may commence at any of the Op- 
tional Retirement Ages applicable to the original issue age 
Such paid-up annuity may not be surrendered for cash prio, 
to the first Optional Retirement Age. In the event of the 
annuitant’s death prior to the first Optional Retirement date 
the total premiums paid by him (on the annual basis) will he 
payable to the designated beneficiary; in event of the anny. 
tant’s death on or after the first Optional Retirement date, the 
death benefit is the cash value at the date of death. 

(2) If lapse occurs on or after the first Optional Retiremen 
Age two options will be available, namely, (a) a cash surrender 
value, or (b) a non-participating paid-up 10 Years Certain Life 
Annuity commencing at any Optional Retirement Age sy). 
sequent to the date of default. Such paid-up annuity will have 
a cash value at any time after the date of default and prior to 
the commencement of income equal to the cash value at the 
date of default accumulated at 3°% compound interest. The 
death benefit under such paid-up annuity prior to commence. 
ment of income will equal the cash value at the date of death 

Cash Values. The contract provides for a cash value in liey 
of income settlement once the annuity reaches the earliest 
Optional Retirement Age. There is no provision for cash 
value prior to the earliest Retirement Age but the contract 
provides for non-forfeiture values as explained above. 

Conversion Privilege and Premium Waiver. The new Op. 
tional Deferred Annuity does not contain privilege for change 
to life insurance. The disability waiver feature is not available. 

Maximum and Minimum Limits. The maximum amount 
that will be issued will be one-half the limits heretofore avail- 
able under Retirement Annuities. The minimum amount varies 
with the age at issue, from 1% Units at the higher ages to 
1% Unit at the lower ages. 


EQUITABLE Life Insurance Company, 


Des Moines, lowa 


Stephen A. Swisher, Jr., Retires 
R. E. Fuller Takes Over 


Stephen A. Swisher, Jr., Agency Vice President of the Equi- 
table Life of lowa, has retired from business activities on 
account of ill health, following an impairment of the heart of 
years standing. 

A native of Iowa and a graduate of the College of Liberal 
Arts of the State University of lowa, Mr. Swisher served over- 
seas during the World War. He entered the employ of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa in 1919 where he quickly demonstrated 
his ability in an advertising and sales promotional capacity. He 
was elected Assistant Secretary of the company in 1921, and in 
1929 was elected Agency Secretary. Three years later he was 
elected Assistant Superintendent of Agencies, and in July, 1936, 
he was made Superintendent of Agencies. In January, 1928, he 
was elected Agency Vice President, a post which he held until 
the time of his retirement. 


RAY E. FULLER TO DIRECT 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


Ray E. Fuller, Superintendent of Agencies, has been placed 
in charge of the Agency Department of the company following 
Mr. Swisher’s retirement. 

Mr. Fuller became associated with the company in 1924, 
having had a number of years’ experience in the life insurance 
business, which included the selling of life insurance as a means 
of paying his way through the State University of lowa, from 
which he was graduated with a Bachelor of Arts degree. He 
enlisted for war service in 1917 and saw service overseas. 

All of Mr. Fuller’s fifteen years of Equitable of lowa service 
has been with the Agency Department. He was first a Field 
Representative, next a Supervisor of the company’s Detroit 





Agency, and then a Special Representative of the Agency De- 
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ment. In 1926 he was elected Field Supervisor and for 
the following ten years spent most of his time “on the road, 
where he became intimately acquainted with the personnel and 
problems of the field. In 1932 he was elected Assistant Superin- 
rendent of Agencies, in which capacity he assumed greatly en- 
hanced administrative duties, and in January, 1938, he was 
advanced to the post of Superintendent of Agencies. 


FARMERS & TRADERS Life Insurance Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Correction Notice 


In Best’s Life Insurance Reports, 1939 edition, on page 327, 
we give the interest rate of this company under reserve valua- 
tions as 344%. This is incorrect, the correct interest assumption 
is 314%. 


W. CAMERON LENNIE DIES 


W. Cameron Lennie, Superintendent of Agencies of the 
Farmers & Traders Life, died as a result of a heart attack 
May llth. Mr. Lennie had been with the company for almost 
twenty-five years and helped sell the stock at the time of. the 
original incorporation. He had acted in the capacity of Superin- 
tendent of Agencies almost as long as the company has been in 
existence. He was also a member of the Board of Directors of 
the company. 


GENERAL AMERICAN Life Insurance Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Chamber of Commerce Report Favorable 


In an exhaustive report covering 433 pages, the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce recently submitted to Governor Stark 
of Missouri its analysis of the sale of the Missouri State Life 
Insurance Company to the General American Life Insurance 
Company. The report stated that public rumors that there had 
been a cash payment to hidden sources for political purposes 
in connection with the sale of the company are without com- 
petent basis. Investigation went into all details surrounding the 
transaction and covered a period of 15 months by attorneys and 
accountants engaged by the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 


GENERAL MUTUAL Life Insurance Company, 
Van Wert, Ohio 


To be Reinsured in 


CENTRAL Life Assurance Society, 
Des Moines, lowa 


A contract for reinsurance of this company by the Central 
Life Assurance Society of lowa was signed May 15th, subject 
to the approval of the lowa and Ohio insurance authorities. 
The General will pay the Central cash for the reserve involved, 
less the commission for the business. Both companies are in 
strong financial position and receive our recommendation. 


GIRARD Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reports Quarter Gains 
The first quarter of 1939, according to an announcement of the 


company, reflected considerable gains in outstanding insurance, 
Continued on page | 19 
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Advertisement 











Study in Picturesque Terminology 


Bankerslife Agency Managers, keenly aware 
of the importance to Agency development in 
regularly issued Agency bulletins, have exer- 
cised ingenuity, cleverness and imagination in 
naming. their individual publications. In evi- 
dence, we submit this roster: 


Veteran on the list is Madison, Wisconsin’s, “OnWis- 
consin,” an adaptation of the state university’s far-famed 


‘football song. 


Another old-timer—Indiana’s “Hoosier Warrior.” 

Tom Curtin skippers the Syracuse, New York, Agency; 
hence the “Syracuse Tommy-Hawk.” 

Almost as old as the Company is the Cedar Rapids 
“Hawkeye Roost.” 

“Cleveland Ensign” is a natural for Agency Manager 
G. E. Ensign. 

Same thing goes for Frank Wigginton’s “Pittsburgh 
Wig-Wam.” 

Buffalo, New York, has the “Niagara Knights.” 

Play-on words is the Wichita, Kansas “Wich-I-Kan.” 

Kansas City’s best known monument inspired “Kansas 
City Scout.” 

Oklahoma’s could hardly be anything but the “Sooner” 
bulletin. 

“Kaintuckee Kards” goes out from Louisville to Bank- 
ers/ifemen in the Blue Grass state. 

Montana’s “Grizzly” talks weekly to the lads in the Land 
of the Shining Mountains. 

Another animal, a little tamer, prompted the Spokane 
“Bulldog.” 

Lewis and Clark blazed the western trail from St. Louis ;— 
St. Louis Agency has its “Trail-Blazer.”’ 

Grand Rapids, Michigan, salesmen live up to “The 
Hustler.” 

John Michie in Durham speaks through the “Carolina 
Broadcast.” 

Southern and western Nebraskans have for years been 
avid readers of the “Cornhusker.” 

In another section of the same state it is the “Omaha 
News Flash.”’ 

Up in northern Wisconsin, a new-comer in the field is 
the “Appleton Viking.” 

Not far west of there, the mimeograph turns out the 
Chippewa Falls’ “Land-O’-Lakes.” 

And to the south, Peoria has the “Heart of Illinois.” 

Toledo’s “Saleboat” hails from a Great Lakes port of 
prominence. 

Down in Texas, Dallas salesmen swear by the “Dallas 
Longhorn.” 

Coloradoans read 
Miner.” , 

Cincinnati’s “Queen City” bulletin title came from that 
Ohio city’s boast. 

Its state university suggested the “Seattle Huskies.” 


BANKERS LIFE 
DES MOINES COMPANY 


Established 1879 


regularly Denver Agency’s “Gold 
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GIRARD Life Insurance Company—Continued 


the volume in force as of April Ist being $32,398,267 against 
$31,858,291 at the year end. This is a gain of $539,976 or 16.95%. 
The new paid-for business during the first quarter exceeded 
the first quarter of 1938 by $546,092. The mortality rate for 
the first quarter is 49.9%, being slightly higher than the first 
quarter of 1938 but still a very satisfactory ratio. 


GREAT NORTHWEST Life Insurance Company, 
Spokane, Wash. 


Favorably Examined 


This company has been examined by the Insurance Depart- 
ments of Washington and Oklahoma as of September 30, 1938. 
Total assets were shown at $951,084; capital, $114,427; and 
surplus, $87,564. 

The examination is favorable, disclosed no unusual items, 
and we are not reprinting it. 

The examiners did mention a new contract which the company 
is issuing to those in the Military or Naval service of the United 
States, entitled “Introductory Service Policy.” This is a life 
policy paid-up at age 64, including family income benefits to age 
64 and provides for payment immediately in event of death 
prior to age 64, for an amount equal to one-fifth the face of 
the policy, a monthly income thereafter of 1% of the sum 
insured until the date at which the insured would have attained 
the age of 64 and at that time a lump sum payment equal to 
the face of the contract. Privilege of commuting the sum pay- 
able may be reserved for the beneficiary if such privilege is 
granted by the assured in writing during his lifetime. This 
contract is participating and contains the premium deposit 
provision, 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL Life Company, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Announces New Preferred Policy 


A new Preferred Low Rate Ordinary Life policy, which is 
issued for a minimum of $2,500, was announced on May | by 
the Guarantee Mutual Life. 

The rates per $1,000, at various ages, are as follows: 


Age Age 
are $12.83 Eh céwens $25.72 
ae 14.28 hints canta 31.29 
ar 16.12 Di kdvedne 38.95 
mn 2 Sou xds 18.50 eee 49.50 
Masaveds 21.60 i dia due 64.21 


On May 1, the Guarantee Mutual announced to its agency 
force a special three-month sales contest to be known as “The 
Big Race” to introduce this new policy, with five divisions in 
which agents may qualify during the period from May 1 to 
August 31. 


HOME FRIENDLY Insurance Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Report of Examination Favorable 


This company was examined as of December 31, 1938 by the 
Maryland Insurance Department; the report of the examiners 
was favorable to the company. The financial statement as of 
the foregoing date prepared by the examiners differed slightly 
from that reported by the company and shown in Best's Life 
Insurance Reports, 1939 edition. The examination statement 
showed the following: Total Income, $1,392,985; Total Dis- 
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bursements, $1,197,117; Total Admitted Assets, $3,432,639; Sur- 
plus, $1,221,287 (in the company’s statement it reported a smaller 
surplus but also segregated several special contingency reserves 
which the examiners have merged into one figure). No unusual 
items were disclosed by the examination and consequently it 
is not being reviewed in any detail. The examiners concluded 
their remarks with the following statement: “The business of 
the company is efficiently managed and the policyholders are 
justly and fairly dealt with.” 


JEFFERSON STANDARD Life Insurance 


Company, Greensboro, North Carolina 
Wins "Sweepstake" Trophy 


The Jefferson Standard Life has been awarded the Sweep- 
stakes Trophy for the best all around exhibit at the Southern 
Round Table Conference of the Life Advertisers Association. 
The meeting of the Association was held at San Antonio April 
19th, 20th, and 21st. 

The company received first awards in individual classifications 
for publication to agents, sales promotion material, newspaper 
advertising, and printed matter. This classification refers to the 
field publication known as The Jeffersonian, newspaper ads 
printed in local papers, merchandising helps furnished agents, 
know as Merchandising Ideas, and sales aids in which was 
featured the much publicized “A Pattern For Southern 
Progress.” 


LAMAR Life Insurance Company, 


Jackson, Miss. 


Owens in Charge of Agency Matters 


W. Dudley Owens, vice president and secretary of the Lamar 
Life, has assumed charge of all agency matters of that company 
without new title. He assumed the duties relinquished by Dr. 
J. O. Segura, former agency director, who will devote full time 
to his other duties as vice president and medical director. 

Mr. Owens joined the Lamar Life as a policy writer 26 years 
ago. He has been with the company since, excepting two years 
during the World War when he served as an infantry lieutenant 
overseas. In his life insurance career he progressed to secretary 
of the Lamar Life, became a member of the board of directors, 
and was made a vice president in 1932. Since 1931 he has been 
assistant agency director. Mr. Owens is past Mississippi com- 
mander of the American Legion. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL Life Insurance Company, 


Waverly, lowa 
Correction Notice 


In Best’s Life Insurance Reports, 1939 edition, on page 591, 
we give the mortality ratios of this company for 1936-1938 
(inclusive) as 41.9%, 37.0% and 26.1%, respectively. This series 
is incorrect; they should be 37%, 33% and 26%, respectively. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts 


First Quarter Results 


During the first quarter of 1939 life insurance premiums re- 
ceived by the company were $16,952,176 and annuity premiums 
were $2,966,656. During the period death claims of $4,223,431 
were paid, and matured endowments were $1,051,526. The 
mortality for the first three months was 50.2% of expected. 


Continued on next page 
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All policies issued by good 
companies are good. 


THE DIFFERENCE TO THE AGENT 
is that one of them has a more aggressive 
Agency Spirit, and a real desire to do more 
than just exist. 


THE SHENANDOAH LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY is a sound life insur- 
ance company, with an Agency Spirit, and 
an earnest desire to help YOU make good. 





& 
CHAS. E. WARD 


Vice-Pres. in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life Insurance Co. 


E. Lee Trinkwe, President 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 














MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Ins. Co—Cont'd 


The company paid dividends of $2,946,288 in the first three 
months, an increase of $36,172 over the corresponding period 
a year ago. Cash values paid to policyholders amounted to 

New life insurance sales were $50,119,432, an increase of $16,- 
057,358 or 47.1% over the first quarter of 1938. At March 31, 
the company had in force 509,441 policies for $1,953,131,407 of 
life insurance, in addition to annuities. The in force gain for 
the period was 4,836 policies, of $21,371,270. 


The Massachusetts Mutual shows a commendable expense 
ratio, all, including commissions and taxes, expenses representing 
but 16.36% of the premium and interest income for the quarter, 
against 17.63% a year ago. 

Ledger assets at March 31 show a gain of $9,522,314 for the 
quarter. During the period the company’s bond purchases were 
$20,353,726, showing a yield of 3.59%. New mortgage loans 
made were $1,142,980 with a yield of 4.46%. New policy loans 
amounted to $1,999,988 but the account shows a decrease of 
$1,283,120, $3,283,108 having been paid against policy loans, in 
cash and through surrender, lapse and death claims. 

The company’s interest exhibit shows delinquent interest less 
than 1% of the principal book value of the assets included. 


The investment portfolio shows the following: 








Pees EIN ick be kce de Woe vii $106,200,472 16.57% 
Premium and Policy Loans ......... 77,402,365 12.08% 
BRR RE IER 98,665,389 15.39% 
Government, State and Municipal 
ER Tre | ee 101,630,925 15.86% 
Public Utility Bonds ............. 151,036,891 23.57% 
Public Utility Stocks ............. 495,416 08% 
Miscellaneous Bonds and Stocks ... 28,896,356 4.51% 
Dr GE dow cues b ev bswsuiewsebir 67,001,410 10.45% 
0 RP Sree eee Terry 9,591,638 1.49% 
DE: ncccnsdecctiobunlideesaniae $640,920,862 100.00% 
120 





TWO NEW OLD AGE INCOME POLICIES 


(See page 140 for additional information.) 


“The needs of many insurance buyers interested in old ay 
income benefits frequently require, in addition to the retiremen 
income, relatively more insurance during the dependency perio, 
of their families than is provided under regular Retirement 
Income policies,” observes President B. J. Perry of the Masso. 
chusetts Mutual Life, in a letter to the company’s field repre. 
sentatives. “The old age benefits available under the Sociaj 
Security Act have also given rise to a demand for contract 
that will provide an old age income supplemental to the federa! 
benefits and that will, at the same time, offer a larger amouny 
of insurance per unit of income than is provided by regula 
Retirement Income contracts,”’ Mr. Perry declares. 

With these requirements in mind, the Massachusetts Mutual 
announces two new policy forms affording old age incom 
benefits, with a ratio of insurance coverage substantially higher 
than that provided by the Retirement Income form. These new 
forms are designated respectively, Special Retirement Income 
Policy and Life Policy with Elective Settlements, Paid-up a 
age 65 (or 60). 

The Special Retirement Income policy provides for each 
$2,000 of insurance, a life income (120 months certain) of $1 
~ month commencing at age 60 or 65 as elected at issuance. 

he larger proportion of insurance payable under this policy 
as compared with the company’s Retirement Income form makes 
it especially suitable for applicants who desire a substantial 
amount of insurance as well as to supplement the monthly income 
provided by the Social Security Act. 

With the exception of the relatively higher insurance cover. 
age, the Special Retirement Income policy follows the regular 
Retirement Income form very closely. Elective settlements, 
similar to those provided in the Retirement Income policy, are 
available under the new contract in lieu of life income; and 
dividend accumulations or paid-up additions purchased by divi- 
dends may be used to increase the monthly income payments. 

Accidental Death Benefit and Waiver of Premium provisions 
will be available to eligible risks under both forms. Waiver and 
Annuity provision may be added in the case of eligible male 
risks. The maximum age at which this policy will be issued is 
50 in the case of the form maturing at age 60, and 55 in the case 
of the policy maturing at age 65. 

Inasmuch as the amount of monthly life income is $5 per 
$1,000 Sum Insured, the minimum amount for which the Special 
Retirement Income policy will be issued is $2,000 to provide 
a minimum $10 monthly life income. 

The Life Policy with Elective Settlements, Paid-up at age 
60 (or 65) is an adaption of the company’s regular Limited 
Payment Life policy, the principal modification being in the 
revised first policy page which will show the following options 

at the end of the premium paying period as elective settlements. 


1. The policy’s cash surrender value. 


2. The monthly income provided by the application of the cash 
value under Option “C” 10 years certain. 


3. The monthly income provided under Option “C” no pay- 
ments certain. 


4. A joint and survivor monthly life income (two-thirds to the 
survivor) payable to the insured and a designated bene- 
ficiary for an amount specified in the contract. 


The usual continuance of the contract for fully paid-up insur- 
ance for the face amount, without medical examination, is, of 
course, granted at age 60 or 65 if none of these elective settle- 
ments is taken. The premium rates, dividends and cash values 
per $1,000 of insurance are the same for men and women, but 
the amount of income will vary with the sex. 

As a $1,000 unit of insurance produces a monthly life income 
less than $10, the company’s minimum limit for the special Paid- 
up at age 65 form is $2,500, and $3,000 in the case of the age 60 
form. 

The Massachusetts Mutual will continue to write its regular 
Life Paid-up at age 60 (or 65) policies, with its customary 
minimum limit of $1,000. 





See tables on page 140. 
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METROPOLITAN Life Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Files $550,000 Libel Suit 


Suit for $550,000 was filed by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company May 3d, against the Knickerbocker Broadcasting 
Company, Inc., as owner and operator of radio station WMCA. 
The complaint, listing 22 separate causes of action for libel, 
enumerated the dates on which, during the course of programs 
offering advice on life insurance matters, alleged defamatory 
statements were made by broadcasters and station announcers 
and through electrical transcriptions of such broadcasts from 
the WMCA radio station. 

This suit, according to Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the 
Metropolitan, is one of the measures being taken by the company 
to combat the activities of certain people not in the Life In- 
surance business who have been seeking to sell to policyholders 
an insurance service to which, the company states, its policy- 
holders are entitled, without charge, either trom the company’s 
‘representatives or from the company itself. 

The complaint was filed in the Supreme Court by Townley, 
Updike and Carter, attorneys for the Metropolitan. 


APARTMENT COMMUNITY 
NAMED “PARKCHESTER” 


A new name takes its place on the map of old New York. 
It is “Parkchester,” and it will be the permanent designation of 
an entirely new section of the greater city—one without counter- 
part in any section of the United States. 

Frederick H. Ecker, chairman of the board of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, announced May 5th that 
“Parkchester” will be the name of the new park apartment 
community which the company is building for a population of 
over 40,000 persons in the East Bronx. 

The selection of the name coincides with the showing, for 
the first time, of a model of this new “town of today.” The 
model, which occupies a base six by almost seven feet, is part 
of the exhibit of the insurance company at the World’s Fair. 

Men skilled in the creation of exact miniature have been 
working on it for weeks, reproducing with a mathematical pre- 
cision the parks, playfields, wading pools, stores, theaters and 
garages of the new center and every one of the 66,000 windows. 

“Progress of construction at ‘Parkchester’ has been steady,” 
Mr. Ecker said. “Of course, we are in the early stages of our 
housing plan. However, we felt that the time for christening 
had come. There were a number of names that we liked. We 
finally chose a name that, in our opinion, suggests the lawns 
and the openness that we expect to create, as well as the inter- 
esting historical background of the land.” 

The history of the site can be traced back to the Indians and 
the old Town of Westchester, of which the greater part of 
The Bronx, including this property, was once a part. The 
Siwanoy Indians owned this land in 1639 when Jonas Bronck, 
— whom The Bronx was named, landed in New Amster- 
am. 

Then freeholders of the Town of Westchester came into 
possession of it. Westchester Village was about half a mile 
to the east, where Westchester Square is now located. White 
man and Indian often clashed. There is a recorded sale of land 
at the rate of $6 an acre in this vicinity. That was in 1693. 

In the early 18th century Nathaniel Underhill, Sr., had his 
farm here. Then his son, Nathaniel, became the owner, and 
thereafter Peter Remsen, Joseph Leggett, and Thomas Leggett 
held title. In 1866 the New York Catholic Protectory bought 
this farm land and last year the Metropolitan purchased it 
from the Protectory. 

This property, together with a few contiguous acres acquired 
by the Metropolitan from other owners, constitutes the 129 
acres on which “Parkchester” is now being built. The apart- 
ment buildings of varying heights will occupy slightly more 
than 27 per cent of the land. 

New York City has many neighborhoods whose names are 
deeply imbedded in the life of the greater city, such as Forest 
Hills, Flatbush, Bay Ridge, Greenwich Village, Yorkville, 
Chelsea, Sutton Place, and Jackson Heights. 
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“Parkchester” will take its place with Fieldston and River- 
dale in The Bronx as one of the outstanding home localities 
of the greater city. Its lawns will be about 35 minutes from 
Grand Central in subway running time. It will have a popu- 
lation greater than most of the cities of the state. 

“Parkchester” will not only provide apartments for over 
12,000 families at moderate rentals, soon to be determined ex- 
actly, but will furnish, in addition, all of the services that make 
for convenient, modern living such as “neighborhood” shopping 
centers for daily needs, a main business area containing larger 
stores, theaters and garages. 


It was initiated by the Metropolitan in the interests of better 
housing and as a sound investment of Company funds. It 
lies within the area bounded by East Tremont, Castle Hill and 
McGraw Avenues and White Plains Road, and the 177th street 
— of the Pelham Bay division of the I.R.T. is within a 

ew teet. 


H. H. SHEEHAN, AUDITOR, DIES 


Henry H. Sheehan, auditor of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company since 1925, and in the service of the company for 33 
years, died at his home 1809 Albemarle Road, Brooklyn, on 
May 2d, after a short illness. 


Mr. Sheehan was born in Walden, N. Y., June 14, 1878, the 
son of Cornelius and Mary E. Sheehan, and attended Walden 
public schools. After his graduation from high school, he 
supplemented his education with study at a business college. 


Coming to New York City, Mr. Sheehan worked for a time 
with the Western Electric Company and in April 1906 joined 
the Metropolitan, being appointed a clerk in the Cashier’s Di- 
vision. Unusual ability in insurance accounting won him pro- 
motion to be assistant to the auditor in 1913. On the death of 
Walter R. Quick, first auditor of the Metropolitan, in 1925, 
Mr. Sheehan was appointed to that post by the Board of Di- 
rectors. 


Continued on next page 
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@When you stay at Hotel Cleveland your redcap takes you 
from train to hotel lobby in a moment, without going out- 


of-doors. No time wasted, no discomfort, no taxi fare. 


And at Hotel Cleveland, all the city is at your door step. 
All five buildings of the Terminal development under the 
same roof; stores and office buildings to the east; government 
buildings north; wholesale district west; industrial plants 
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METROPOLITAN Life Insurance Co.—Cont'd 
WORLD’S FAIR POPULATION EXHIBIT 


Promptly at the official opening of the World's Fair, 11 A.M. 
on Sunday, April 30th, a dial began to record the current in- 
crease of the population of the United States. The dial turns 
very much like the mileage indicator on an automoble speed- 
ometer, the units place in the dial adding up one more person 
every 33 seconds. 


This dial forms part of an exhibit on Population and Demog- 
raphy in the Hall of Man, developed under the guidance of Dr. 
Louis I. Dublin, Chairman of the Committee on Medicine and 
Public Health. Dr. Dublin, who is the Third Vice-President and 
statistician of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, per- 
sonally started the gadget in operation. 


AGENTS CONVENTION 


Two thousand Managers, Assistant Managers, and Agents, of 
the Field Force of the Metropolitan Life, who came to New 
York City from all sections of the United States and Canada 
to attend the annual convention of the Company on May 24th- 
27th, visited the New York World’s Fair on May 25th, which 
was designated “Metropolitan Life Insurance Day” by the Fair 
Corporation. Many of the field delegates were accompanied by 
their wives and other members of their families. 


This insurance convention usually is held during midwinter, 
but this year a later date was set to give the delegates an op- 
portunity of visiting the Fair. No set program was arranged 
for the day, in order to give the delegates opportunity to see 
as much as possible of the exposition. Their interest, centered 
largely in the company’s exhibit at the Fair. 
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MIDLAND MUTUAL Life Insurance Company, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Rietz Dies 


Vice President and Actuary J. Charles Rietz, age fiity-fiye 
of The Midland Mutual Life, died of a heart ailment at hi 
home in Columbus on April 21. He had been confined to his 
bed since February 1. 

Mr. Rietz came with The Midland Mutual as Actuary from the 
State Life of Indiana on July 16, 1917. He was elected Vice 
President and Actuary in 1933. Mr. Rietz was a fellow of the 
American Institute of Actuaries since 1916. 


NAVY MUTUAL AID Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


Policy Analysis 


See tables on page 141. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL Life Insurance 


Company, Boston, Mass. 
Frank T. Partridge Dies 


_ The death on April 20, 1939, of Frank Tuttle Partridge, re- 
tired vice-president of the New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, at his home in Brookline, closed an outstanding career 
in the service of that institution covering 55 years. 

Mr. Partridge, born in Everett, Mass., July 21, 1866, entered 
the New England Mutual in 1884 as a messenger boy, but soon 
rose to a clerical position in the Agency Department. In 1908 
he was made Assistant Superintendent of Agencies, then in 1914. 
Assistant Secretary, followed by appointment as Assistant to 
the President, Alfred Dwight Foster, in 1919, and in 1922 he 
was elected Secretary of the Company. In January, 1930, re- 
taining his position of Secretary, he was promoted to a Vice- 
Presidency. 

On May 12, 1934 he completed 50 years since that day in 
1884 when, fresh from high school, he became a part of the New 
England Mutual organization. In 1936 he relinquished his 
secretarial duties to Morris P. Capen, who was elected to that 
office. On account of ill health Mr. Partridge retired from ac- 
tive service in 1937. 


NEW YORK Life Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


New Retirement Income Policies at Age 65 
For Men and Women 


The New York Life has announced a new form of Annuity 
Endowment (but under another name to avoid confusion with 
the present Annuity Endowment) providing for $10 monthly 
income at age 65 per $1,000 of face amount. The new forms 
are known as the Retirement Income policy and there are two 
plans—Retirement Income at Age 65 for men and Retirement 
Income at Age 65 for women. 

The Retirement Income at 65 is similar to the company’s cur- 
rent Annuity Endowment at 65, the main difference being that 
under the Retirement Income policy the monthly income at 65 
will be on the basis of $10 per $1,000 of face amount. This 
Retirement Income policy will not be issued for a face amount 
less than $1,000. 

Instead of the monthly income at maturity of $10 per $1,000 
of face amount, the insured may elect to terminate the policy 
on the maturity date and receive a cash settlement, or, subject 
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to evidence of insurability, a participating paid-up Life policy 

able at the insured’s death. The cash payment at maturity 
jor $1,000 face amount is $1,587 for men and $1,782 for women, 
and the paid-up life insurance for men $2,193 and women $2,463. 

The policy grants an option of electing a monthly life in- 
come in lieu of the other benefits commencing at any one of the 
ages between 55 and 70, where the age at issue is 45 or under. 
For older ages at issue the optional income is not available 
yntil the policy has been in force 10 years. 

Rates, dividends and cash values are illustrated hereafter : 


See tables on page 142. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Changes Effective May |, 1939 
Rates, Dividends, Policies, etc. 


POLICIES 


All policies issued on a Par basis, except Term policies and 
Guaranteed Income Bonds, are also available on a GPR basis. 
There are 15 of these policies, and Par and GPR rates and values 
for each policy at each age are shown in the same table in the 
new rate book, as follows: 

Whole Life Preferred Risk 

Twenty Payment Life Preferred Risk 

Whole Life (End. at Age 85) 

Twenty Payment Life (End. at Age 85) 

Thirty Payment Life 

Life Paid-Up at 65 

Twenty Year Endowment 

Thirty Year Endowment 

Endowment at Age 60 

Twenty Pay Endowment at Age 60 

Endowment at Age 65 

Twenty Pay Endowment at Age 65 

Pension Bond Maturing at Age 55 (Male and Female) 

Pension Bond Maturing at Age 60 (Male and Female) 

Pension Bond Maturing at Age 65 (Male and Female) 

In Section C, Child’s policies are shown in the same manner, 
the same plans being offered as before. 

The following major changes in the Company’s Par and Non- 
Par contracts : 

Whole Life Preferred Risk—Minimum reduced to $5,000. 
Also, GPR Form Added. 

Twenty Pay Preferred Risk—GPR Form Added. 

Thirty Payment Life—Par Form Added. 

Life Paid-Up at 65—Par Form Added. 

Endowment at Age 60—GPR Form Added. 

Twenty Payment Endowment at Age 60—GPR Form Added. 

Twenty Payment Endowment at Age 65—GPR Form Added. 

Family Maintenance Agreement—New form of rider avail- 
able for use with all policies on which Family Income Rider is 
used. 

The following policies given in the Par and GPR sections of 
the old rate book have been discontinued : 

Whole Life Select Risk—Par 

Readjustment Life—Whole Life—Par 

Readjustment Life—End. at Age 90—Par 

Readjustment Life—GPR 

Single Premium Ten Year Endowment—Par 

Single Premium Fifteen Year Endowment—Par 

Single Premium Income End. Policies—Par 
Three Year Automatic Conversion Term—Par 
Four Year Automatic Conversion Term—Par 

Semi-Paid-Up Life at Age 70—GPR 

Semi-Endowment at Age 65—GPR 
Quarter Endowment at Age 70O—GPR 
One new feature is the Family Maintenance Agreement—a 

popular type of coverage extending coverage to fit special family 
needs. 


RATES 


On some policies rates have been decreased slightly. In gen- 
eral, however, rates on Par and GPR policies have been in- 
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creased. The increases are in the main nominal, the largest 
increases occurring on the Preferred Risk policies and (in keep- 
ing with recent changes of other leading companies) on those 
policies which contain a large investment element. Rates are 
unchanged on Par Term policies. 

No changes have been made in the Business Protector, Modi- 
fied Life or Five Year Renewable and Convertible Term rates. 
The rates on the Twenty-Three Year Endowment have been 
increased in keeping with increases on all policies with a sub- 
stantial investment element. The rates for the Productive Period 
are essentially the same at the middle ages but are somewhat 
reduced at both the younger and older ages. 


CASH VALUES 


There is no reduction in cash values on any policy but cash 
values on the Guaranteed Income Bond are increased. 


DIVIDENDS 


Changes in the Company’s dividend scale reflect a complete 
revision of the basis of computing dividends. Dividends start 
at the end of the second year and there is an extra twentieth 
year dividend. The Company states: “That this twentieth year 
dividend on par policies has been conservatively fixed is evidenced 
by the fact that an identical amount, in the form of a Guaranteed 
Persistency Bonus, is made a part of all GPR _ contracts, 
whether or not the GPR’s are accumulated. Due principally to 
the omission of the first year dividend, net costs in the earlier 
policy years will be somewhat higher than heretofore and ten 
year costs will be higher, of course, than those shown by com- 
panies paying a first year dividend. Twenty year net costs and 
average annual premiums for twenty years are lower than on 
the old dividend scale on all except Preferred Risk policies, the 
minimum amount of which has been reduced to $5,000.” 

Comparison of NWNL’s old and new net costs gives the fol- 
lowing results. 


Continued on next page 
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SPECIALISTS — INSURANCE PROFESSIONS 


ACTUARIES 
CALIFORNIA INDIANA 





NEW YORK 





Barrett N. Coates Cart E. Herrvurrs 


COATES & HERFURTH 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


Frank J. Haight, President 




















CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
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New York City 83 N, Y. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MISSOURI 
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Consulting Actuary and Tax Consultant 


915 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
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HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 
10 8. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
M. Wolfman, A.A.1.A. 
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J. L. MIMS 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
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M. Wolfman, AALA. DALLAS, TEXAS 
L: 3. ialy “Franklin 4020 Telephone 2-5944 
NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL Life Ins. Co—Cont'd GUARANTEED PERSISTENCY BONUS 
Endowment at 85 30 Year Endow. hey 9 Bond at 65 A Guaranteed Persistency Bonus, equal to 10% of the 20th 
Pay, 4. a ie, A, Py tg, a year cash value and in no case less than $30, is payable on GPR 
: : policies at the end of the 20th year or at prior maturity. This 
AT AGE 20 bonus, which is age earn is equal in amount to the 20th year 
extra dividend on the corresponding policy. It may, at the 
= eager aoe Ss —/ option of the policyholder, be left to accumulate at interest or 
eee te ph applied tow ~ paying up or maturing the policy in the same 
manner as the GPR’s 
AT AGE 3 The amount of the Guaranteed Persistency Bonus on GPR 
I rte i $22.12 $29.25 $32.15 policies is shown in each table of rates and values in the Rate 
ade tas 20.44 27.27 31.67 Book. It is in each case equal to the extra dividend on the cor- 
responding Par policies. 
AT AGE 50 ; 
oe $40.92 $35.7* $81.49 ee ee 
1939...... 37.68 33.43* 79.16 The interest rate currently allowed on dividends and GPR’s 
* Figures pertain to age 45—maximum age of issue. 
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is 314%—an excess Of 12 of one per cent on such funds for 
ficies on which the guaranteed rate is 3%. No excess interest 
is payable on funds left under policies which guarantee 312%. 


Premiums discounted in advance will be discounted on the 
basis of 2% interest. Interest on funds deposited in the Pre- 
mium Deposit Fund is reduced to 2%. 


SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


In keeping with the recent announcement there will be no 
change in the Company’s settlement options or in benefits under 
the options. The Company states: “Careful analysis of our own 
experience does not indicate the necessity of immediate change. 
Moreover the Company is most reluctant to adopt a change of 
this kind which, while it does not directly affect the policyhold- 
ers immediate outlay, tends seriously to affect the benefits 
aid under the policy for those whom it is intended to protect. 

urthermore, Company experience has shown that policies sold 
on an income basis persist more satisfactorily than those which 
are sold on a lump sum settlement basis. Hence the Com- 

nv’s move in retaining these liberal benefits under the income 
settlement basis is simply another step in its announced purpose 
of encouraging better persistency and better service to policy- 
holders.” 


OHIO NATIONAL Life Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


T. W. Appleby Celebrates 25th Anniversary 


On May 19th Troy W. Appleby celebrated the 25th anni- 
versary of his association with the Ohio National Life Insur- 
ance Company. Mr. Appleby, following graduation from Mor- 
risville College, took post graduate work in the University of 
Chicago, after which he taught in high school and college. 
In 1905 he began his business career, becoming Secretary and 
Actuary of the Central Life Insurance Company of Illinois. 
From 1910 to 1914 he served as Secretary and Actuary of the 
Federal Life of Chicago. He joined the Ohio National Life 
in May, 1914, as Actuary and Agency Manager. He was later 
elected Secretary, Actuary and Agency Manager, and Prest- 
dent in 1922, 


H. O. PROMOTIONS 


Two new officers were elected by the Board of Directors of 
The Ohio National Life Insurance Company at the quarterly 
meeting April 19. Arnold A. Johnson and Edwin C. Edmonds 
were advanced to Assistant Treasurers. Mr. Johnson has been 
with the Company since 1932 and has been in the Investment 
Department the entire period. Born in Shenandoah, Iowa he 
graduated from the University of Nebraska’s School of Busi- 
ness Administration. He is a member of the Delta Upsilon 
fraternity. Mr. Edmonds joined the Ohio National in 1933 as 
Assistant Auditor. He also received his A.B. Degree at the 
University of Nebraska, where he was a member of Delta 
Upsilon. 


OHIO STATE Life Insurance Company, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Reports Gains 


Assets of the Ohio State Life now exceed $20,000,000, ac- 
cording to a report submitted by President Claris Adams to 
the quarterly meeting of the board of directors. The gain in 
insurance in force in the first quarter of 1939, Mr. Adams re- 
ported, was the largest in a number of years. Business in force 
now amounts to $96,437,935, the highest in the history of the 
company. Mr. Adams also announced that payments to policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries in the first quarter of 1939 were 
higher than the usual first-quarter period. 
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“GIVE YOURSELF 
A RAISE IN PAY”’ 


This six word sentence is the title of a folder found in 
the files of every Great American field man. It tells of 
a system and of a service by which any underwriter can 
increase his annual income at least $1,500.00. 
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OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT Life Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Examined 


This company has been examined (no important criticisms) 
as of December 31, 1938 by the Insurance Departments of Illinois, 
Pennsylvania and Texas. The examiners reported a surplus of 
$102,036, and total admitted assets of $778,795. The examiners 
summarized their comments as follows: 

“The financial statement of the Old Republic Credit Life 
Insurance Company as embodied in this report discloses that 
the company is in possession of unassigned funds in the sum 
of $102,035.70. 

“The company’s cash position is ample for current operating 
requirements and surplus funds are invested in liquid securities. 

“Administrative and Acquisition costs are moderate but loss 
— have shown an increase of 22.6% during the period cov- 
ered. 

“The treatment of policyholders has been fair and equitable 
and all just claims are settled promptly and in accordance with 
policy provisions. 

“The business of the State Life of Illinois which was rein- 
sured by the company has shown heavy terminations and the 
equities in the policies in force from which the liens were 
originally calculated have been practically absorbed.” 


PACIFIC MUTUAL Life Insurance Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Old Stockholders Form Commiitee 
In a communication to the stockholders of the old Pacific 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, signed by Harold S. Cook, 
Continued on next page 
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Wanted! 
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Home Office Registered 
Contracts! 
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George Washington Life 
Insurance Company 
of 


Charleston, W. Virginia 


Lee Warren James, President 





PACIFIC MUTUAL Life Insurance Co.—Cont'd 


George O. Noble and H. Kressmann, Vice President for the 
Calaveras Corporation, announcement is made of the formation 
of a “Pacific Mutual Stockholders Committee.” The names 
of the members of this Committee are Allan C. Balch (Chair- 
man), Los Angeles, Cal., President, Board of Trustees, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Pasadena; W. Linn Heming- 
way, St. Louis, Mo., President and Member Board of Directors, 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Company, St. Louis; and 
Leslie Waggener, Dallas, Texas, Chairman Executive Com- 
mittee and Member Board of Directors, Republic National Bank 
of Dallas. The communication states that at present there is 
no group representing the old stockholders of the company and 
that this present Committee is being formed to protect their 
interests under the rehabilitation plan, which provides for either 
mutualization of the company or return of its control to the 
old stockholders after all equities in the non-cancellable dis- 
ability income policies, which were reduced, have been fully 
restored. It is stated that it is the intention of the Committee 
to cooperate in every way with the present management of 
the new company to the end that the operations of that company 
may be as successful as possible. 


NEW IMMEDIATE ANNUITY RATES, ETC. 


As previously announced in Best’s Weekly Life Bulletin and 
in the Monthly Life News, the Pacific Mutual has made several 
changes recently in Life Instalment Options which were put on 
a different table and which now are on the basis employed by 
a large number of companies. The Retirement Income bene- 
fits payable at age 65 were made consistent with the adoption 
of the new table. The company now announces that Single 
Premium Annuity rates have been increased. The new Life 
Annuity rates are on the so-called “Standard” basis with dif- 
ferences of only a penny at various ages. The changes are 
effective May Ist. 

No changes have been made at this time in the premiums and 
benefits of the Retirement Income With Insurance policies or 
with the Retirement Annuity contracts. 
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) PHOENIX MUTUAL Life Insurance Company, 


Hartford, Conn. 


New Retirement Income Policy 


See page 142 for illustrations. 

The new Retirement Income policies of the Phoenix Mutual 
are issued on the Continuous Premium plan, maturing at 55 
60, 65 and 70. At maturity the policy provides an income for 
life, the income for the first one hundred twenty-five month: 
being payable whether the insured lives or dies. 

The unit of insurance is $1,250; the income at maturity j 
$10 a month under the Regular Retirement Income, and $5 , 
month under the Protective Retirement Income. 


The death benefit under Regular Retirement Income will be 
$1,250, or the reserve when greater, which happens as the insured 
approaches retirement age. 

The policy has the usual features of an Endowment contract. 
Accumulated dividends may be applied to decrease the number 
of premiums, or, at maturity, if not withdrawn in cash, to jp- 
crease the income in the ratio which they bear to the regular 
maturity value. A special option is included in the Regular Re- 
tirement Income (unless issued with an extra premium for 
insurance) by which at the end of a stated number of years the 
insured may surrender his policy and secure a Participating 
Fully Paid Life policy for $1,250. 


MATURITY OPTIONS 


In lieu of the regular income at maturity to the insured ($10 
monthly for life with one hundred twenty-five months certain) 
the insured may choose a Joint Survivorship Annuity for him- 
self and any other payee he may then designate. The survivor- 
ship income will be paid for one hundred twenty-five months 
certain and thereafter as long as either may live, but the income 
after one hundred twenty-five months certain reduces to two- 
thirds the original amount when there is only one payee living. 

Similarly, in lieu of the regular income at maturity, the in- 
sured may choose an Installment Refund Annuity with monthly 
income until the maturity value has been paid and thereafter 
during his lifetime. At maturity, the insured may surrender 
the policy for its cash value or apply the cash value under any 
of the usual settlement options. 


Maturity Value Mo. Instal. Ref. 
Ret. Inc. at 55 $1,860 Reg. $930 Prot. $9.34 Reg. $4.67 Prot. 
Ret. Inc. at 60 1,680 840 “ —_— 4.65 
Ret. Inc. at 65 1,500 “ 75 a 934 “ 4.67 
Ret. Inc. at 70 1,360 “ 680 “ 958 “ 4.79 


ADVANCED MATURITY AND DOUBLED INCOME 


Under Retirement Income and Protective Retirement Income 
policies of not less than fifteen years’ duration (except those 
maturing at 55) the maturity date may be advanced five years, 
subject to increase in premium. The Protective Retirement In- 
come provides an alternative benefit whereby the income may 
be doubled, subject to an increase in premium. In either case, 
the increase in premium is determined by the attained age on 
the policy anniversary on which the change is effective, accord- 
ing to rates published at original issue. 

The premiums at age 35 of issue for the regular Retirement 
Income for $1,250 (male life) $10 per month, are, for Retire- 
ment at age 55, for Retirement at 60, $57.26; at 65, 
$43.76; at 70, $36.44. The premiums at age 35 of issue for the 
Protective Retirement Income (male life) providing $5 per 
month, are, for Retirement at 55, $48.35; at 60, $37.86; at 65, 
$32.33; at 70, $29.99. 


Cash values at the 10th and 20th years are as follows at age 
35 of issue: Regular Income Retirement at 55, $735 for the 
10th and $1,860 for the 20th; for the Protective Retirement 
Income, $366.25 and $930.00 respectively. For the Regular Re- 
tirement Income at 60, $468.75 and $1,197.50; Retirement at 65, 
$313.75 and $791.25; for Retirement at 70, $228.75 and $570.00, 
respectively. For the Protective Retirement Income at 60, $245 
cash value at 10th year and $613.75 at 20th year; for Retire- 
ment at 65, $181.25 and $446.25; for Retirement at 70, $155.00 
and $376.25 respectively. 
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BEST’S LIFE PUBLICATIONS 











_ 1939 EDITIONS 


THE MOST COMPLETE, RELIABLE AND VALUABLE INFORMATION OBTAINABLE 


BEST’S LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS (Supplemented monthly with Best's Life 
Insurance News.) This book shows complete financial and underwriting 
information on all Life Insurance Companies, together with analysis of 
mortgages, real estate and other assets, history, efficiency of management, 
reputation and other valuable and interesting information for the insurance 
buyer, seller or student of life insurance. (Price $15.03.) 


BEST'S RATE BOOK—This work contains photographic illustrations from the 
rate and dividend manuals of the 48 Life Insurance Companies writing the 
largest volume of ordinary life insurance. Approximately 6000 of such rate 
book pages are reproduced—an immense fund of information which is ex- 
ceedingly helpful to all those interested in either the purchase or sale of life 
insurance and the student. (Price $5.06 postage included.) 


BEST’S ILLUSTRATIONS—Showing net costs, cash values, premium rates 
and policy conditions, arranged for easy comparison of the benefits and 
rates of policies offered by Life Insurance Companies. (Price $3.02 postage 


included.) 


BEST’S CHART OF RECOMMENDED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES—This 
work lists those companies, which, after careful analysis, receive Best's 
“recommendation.” Also gives the “high spots” of each company’s financial 
statement, arranged so as to be understandable to the general public. This 
chart is widely used by agents in selling and the public in buying life insur- 
ance. (Price $1.03 postage included.) 


ao THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY BY LEADING LIFE INSURANCE SALESMEN AND EX- 


WHY NOT EQUIP YOURSELF WITH THE “TOOLS” 
DISPENSABLE? IT MEANS MORE MONEY TO YOU! 


WHICH THESE MEN FIND IN- 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY 




















INCORPORATED 

HOME OFFICE BEST BUILDING 

75 FULTON STREET NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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— 
Good Barometer 


Agents for the first time at Fidelity con- 
ventions have so frequently commented on 
the friendliness experienced that we con- 
clude it is a tangible thing. It should be. 


It becomes tangible because of a Fidelity 
tradition that finds expression in many ways 
when Fidelity men are together—because it 
is a definite matter of company policy to 
foster that attitude and because Head Office 
people in attendance reflect the genuine 
friendliness they feel. 


For sixty years and in thirty-seven states, 
Fidelity has furthered its reputation as a 
friendly company—friendly to policyholders 
and friendly to agents. 


he FIDELITY: MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 





THE PRAETORIANS 


Dallas, Texas 
Correction Notice 


In Best’s Life Insurance Reports, 1939 edition, in the Dis- 
bursements of this company, appears a discrepancy. The figure 
under departmental fees, etc. is shown as $388,562. This should 
have been $188,562. Subscribers are asked to please make the 
change in their Reports. 


PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of America, 
Newark, N. J. 


Correction Notice 


In Best’s Illustrations, 1939 edition, on page 496, all of the 
20 year actual net cost histories are incorrect. The data sent 
to us by the company were based upon annual premiums in 
effect prior to April 15, 1919, while the dividends were those 
apportioned to policies issued on and after that date. We re- 
view opposite the correct net costs based on appropriate pre- 
miums and dividends. 


STARTS RADIO PROGRAM 


Franklin D’Olier, president of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany announced May 8th the inauguration of a daytime radio 
program to be sponsored by that company. This program, the 
executive announced, is “designed to inform the policyholders 
and the public as to the service which the company renders and 
to assist the representatives of the company in giving the best 
possible service to our policyholders.” 
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The program will be broadcast from coast-to-coast over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System Network, Monday to Friday 
inclusive, of each week from 2:45 o'clock to 3:00 o'clock pm 
Eastern Daylight Saving Time. The broadcasts commenced 
may 29th. 


ACTUAL DIVIDEND HISTORIES—20 YEARS—-ISSUES OF joj 
PER $1000 
Basis: Rates in Effect 4-15-1919 
WHOLE LIFE 
Age 20 25 30 35 40 45 SO 55 6 
Premiums ¢1631 1828 2080 2409 2844 3430 4233 5340 687% 
Net Paid in 1920 1631 1828 2080 2409 2844 3430 4233 5340 68% 


1921 1428 1600 1823 2117 2508 3039 3800 4816 6239 
1922 1401 1574 1789 2078 2473 3015 3759 4774 616 
1923 1331 1497 1700 1976 2359 2886 3613 4600 594? 


1939 1214 1373 1560 1820 2204 2732 3449 4309 5277 


20 {Av. Yly. Paid 1262 1425 1626 1897 2280 2807 3531 4490 5717 
Yrs.) Av. Yly. Surr'd. 387 360 331 342 440 672 1106 1790 2727 

Net Paid 252 285 325 37 456 561 706 898 1143 
20iCash Value 175 213 259 311 368 427 485 540 598 
Yr.|Surr’d. Cost 77 72 66 68 88 134 221 358 545 

20 PAYMENT LIFE 

Age 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 s«60 
Premiums 42431 2648 2911 3236 3645 4172 4878 5845 7210 
Net Paid in 1920 2431 2648 2911 3236 3645 4172 4878 5845 7210 


1921 2176 2368 2601 2890 3258 3735 4373 5249 6488 
1922 2136 2327 2554 2840 3210 3695 4346 5230 6463 
1923 2046 2229 2445 2718 3077 3549 4183 5042 6234 
1924 2014 2201 2421 2700 3064 3542 4182 5054 6268 
1925 1946 2130 2345 2622 2979 3451 4086 4950 6153 
1926 1926 2106 2320 2593 2948 3417 4047 4905 6102 
1927 1903 2082 2293 2562 2914 3379 4006 4859 6048 
1928 1879 2056 2265 2530 2879 3340 3963 4812 5992 
1929 1855 2029 2235 2497 2842 3301 3914 4762 5934 
1930 1830 2002 2204 2463 2805 3259 3874 4710 5873 
1931 1803 1973 2171 2427 2765 3216 3826 4618 5610 
1932 1860 2038 2243 2509 2857 3320 3939 4738 5726 
1933 1960 2135 2338 2601 2962 3437 4067 4874 5819 
1934 1938 2112 2312 2572 2930 3402 4028 4827 5755 
1935 1916 2087 2285 2542 2897 3366 3987 4778 5687 
1936 1972 2151 2356 2622 2986 3465 4094 4887 5785 
1937 1955 2131 2334 2598 2959 3435 4061 4845 5724 


1938 1935 2111 2311 2572 2931 3404 4026 4801 566! 

1939 1947 2123 2322 2583 2944 3418 4041 4773 5596 

20 j}Av. Yly. Paid 1971 2152 2363 2634 2993 3465 4096 4928 6006 
Yrs.tAv.¥iy Surr'd. -79 -128 -177 -196 -142 25 361 928 1756 
Net Paid 394 430 473 527 599 693 819 986 1201 

20 $Cath Value 410 456 508 566 627 688 747 800 &50 
Yr.(|Surr’d. Cost 16 -26 -35 -39 -28 5 72 186 351 


20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 


Age a a ae 40 45 50 55 60 
Premiums €4440 4484 4546 4642 4797 5058 5501 6232 7409 
Net Paid in 1920 4440 4484 4546 4642 4797 5058 5501 6232 7409 


1921 4051 4078 4122 4197 4321 4548 4938 5591 6654 
1922 3971 3995 4035 4111 4250 4491 4897 5556 6596 
1923 3829 3846 3878 3951 4083 4318 4712 5347 6346 
1924 3809 3831 3868 3945 4080 4318 4718 5368 6392 
1925. 3712 3733 3769 3844 3978 4215 4612 5256 6272 
1926 3673 3693 3728 3802 3935 4171 4567 5206 6216 
1927 3632 3651 3684 3758 3890 4125 4518 5155 6158 
1928 3589 3607 3640 3712 3843 4076 4468 5101 6096 
1929 3545 3562 3593 3664 3794 4027 4417 5045 6034 
1930 3498 3514 3543 3614 3743 3975 4363 4988 5968 
1931 3450 3465 3493 3562 3690 3920 4306 4888 5698 
1932 3600 3614 3639 3709 3835 4066 4450 5027 5822 
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1938 3724 3729 3 : o/9. 
1939 3771 3772 3782 3840 3971 4206 4584 5078 5688 
3739 3755 3785 3856 3989 4227 4620 5229 6116 


20 {Av. Yly. Paid 
-1261 -1245 -1216-1145-1011 -773 -380 229 1116 


Yrs.) Av. Yly. Surr’d. 


Yet Paid 748 751 757 771 #798 845 924 1046 1223 
20 4Cash Value 1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 
Yr.|Surr’d. Cost -252 -249 -243 -229 -202 -155 -76 46 223 
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RESERVE LOAN Life Insurance Company, 
indianapolis, Indiana 


New Officials—Examination Report 


Control May Change Hands 


At a special stockholders’ meeting May 8th, Wayne Burns 
resigned as President but was re-elected Vice President and 
Director; the term as director of Wayne Burns, Jr. expired 
and Judge R. E. Daniel, former Insurance Commissioner of 
the state of Texas, was re-elected in his place. It is believed 
that Judge Daniel represents Texas interests who are negotiat- 
ing for the purchase of about two-thirds of the stock of the 
Reserve Loan and that some definite announcement will be 
made soon. The present official staff of the Reserve Loan ts 
4s follows: President, Frank H. Davis; Vice President, Wayne 
Burns, Sr.; Vice President, Walter T. O’Donohue; Secretary- 
Treasurer, x, Woodbury; Assistant Secretary, Wayne 
Burns, Jr.; Assistant Treasurer, Don H. Carter. An examuina- 
tion of the company, under way for some time, has been con- 
duded, but the report has not yet been released. 


REPORTS BUSINESS INCREASE 
FAMILY GROUP POLICY 


The Reserve Loan’s new paid-for business according to an 
announcement of the company during the first four months of 
1939 was 35% greater than for the corresponding period of 
1938. Increase in insurance in force during the above period 
was approximately $1,600,000 greater than during the same 
four months of 1938. Of the new paid-for business, 18% by 
amount was on the Family Group plan, the average size policy 
of that form being 62% greater than the average size policy 
on all other forms. 

The Family Group policy of the Reserve Loan Life has been 
confined to the Renewable and Convertible 20 Year Term plan 
and Double Indemnity, Death Waiver, and Disability Waiver 
benefits may be added by means of riders. 


FAMILY GROUP POLICY 


The following premiums apply for illustrative purposes on a 
family comprised of man and wife and son and daughter, ages 
35, 34, 10 and 5 respectively, the proportionate premium being 
$27.00, $13.06, $5.11 and $5.11 respectively (total $50.28), for 
insurance coverages of $2,000, $1,000, $500 and $500 on the 
father, mother, son and daughter. 

Illustrative rates follow, per $1,000, at all ages: 


FAMILY GROUP 20 YEAR TERM. PREMIUMS 

PAYABLE FOR 20 YEARS. NON-PARTICIPATING. 

GRADED DEATH BENEFITS UNDER FIVE YEARS 
OF AGE 


Renewal Premiunis 
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ONE OP A SERIES DEDICATED TO OUR ORGANIZATION 


Berkshire c4sociate 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


sé l J 
F. H. RHODES, President 


Littsfield, Mass. 
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ROCKFORD Life Insurance Company, 
Rockford, Ill. 


Favorably Examined 


This company has been examined as of June 30, 1938 by the 
Insurance Departments of Illinois and Indiana. As of this 
date the examiners found total admitted assets of $3,089.371; 
capital, $200,000: and a surplus of $85,803, a somewhat larger 
figure than had been reported by the company as of the first 
of the year, and shown in our Life Reports. 


The examiners summarized their comments as follows: “The 
financial statement in the body of this report reflects assets and 
assets of liabilities, including capital stock and policy reserves, 
in the amount of $85,803. Earnings from all invested assets 
with the exception of real estate have been favorable. The 
return from mortgages has increased considerably since avail- 
able funds have been invested principally in Federal Housing 
Administration loans. The treatment of policyholders has 
been fair and equitable and all death claims are settled 
promptly and in accordance with the policy contract. 


The examiners found that capitalized items in the company’s 
accounting system, were fairly small in total. In the mortgage 
account, for all years, the total advances amount to $14,061. 
In real estate as of the date of the examination the company 
had capitalized $89,717 by way of foreclosure expenses, etc., 
and since that time had spent $71,281 which was capitalized on 
permanent improvements. However, against this figure the 
company has made reductions in the three vear period covered 
by the examination report of $57,000 in book value of real 


estate. 
Inasmnrch as the examination was favorable, we are not 





Age Age Age 

Nearest Nearest Nearest 

Birthday Birthday Birthday 
21 and under $10.21 36 $13.98 51 $32.43 
22 10.34 37 14.51 52 34.84 
23 10.46 38 15.13 53 37.44 
24 10.60 39 15.79 54 40.26 
25 10.75 40 16.54 55 43.30 
26 10.91 41 17.36 56 46.38 
27 11.09 42 18.29 57 49.65 
28 11.29 43 19.31 58 53.14 
29 11.51 44 20.46 59 56.86 
30 11.75 45 21.71 60 60.83 
31 12.02 46 23.11 

32 12.34 47 24.64 

33 12.68 48 26.33 

34 13.06 49 28.19 

35 13.50 50 30.21 
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STANDARD Life Insurance Company of 
America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Examination Report Not Released 


The Pennsylvania Insurance Department, which has completed 
an examination of this company, has decided not to release it 
for publication for one year from the date of completion. 
We understand the examination was recently completed, which 
would put the release date next year in late April or early May. 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Notre Dame Group 


Notre Dame University recently adopted a group life insur- 
ance plan for its employees, including members of its faculty, 
departmental heads, and general staff. The policy, under- 
written by the Travelers Insurance Company, covers 591 
persons, or virtually the entire personnel. Requiring no medical 
examinations, the plan has been written on a contributory basis, 
the University paying the premium in excess of the small 
monthly contribution made by each employee. 

All employees who have completed at least one year of 
service are eligible for amounts ranging from $500 to $5,000. 
The total amount of insurance in force is $839,000. The plan, 
which was adopted after careful study by University officials, 
provides classification on a combined basis of occupation, 
service and salary. 

In addition to the benefits payable in the event of death from 
any cause, the policy provides that upon termination of em- 
ployment any employee has the privilege of converting the 
—s without medical examination to an individual life 
policy. 
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UNION CENTRAL Life Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Favorably Examined 


This company has been examined as of December 31, 19% 
by the states of Ohio, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas and Califorpj, 
The report is dated March 31, 1939, 

The examiners show total admitted assets of $374,299,633 , 
capital of $2,500,000 and unassigned surplus of $8,068,073, afte; 
making certain deductions and setting up certain special re. 
serves, including one on mortgage loans of $570,199, and a re. 
serve for unrealized profit on real estate sales contracts an¢ 
purchase money mortgages of $1,357,294. 

The examiners went into considerable detail concerning the 
company’s real estate and mortgage loans, which we reproduce 
in part as the information given is not contained in our Life Re. 
port. There were also some changes in management, which we 
also note. Generally speaking, it must be remembered that while 
the company has capitalized a considerable amount of yp. 
collected interest in mortgages, as well as taxes and expenses. 
as is brought out in the examiners’ figures, these amounts 
are gross, and the examiners do not show the very large deduc- 
tions that the company has also made against these accounts. 
Most of the larger companies do not capitalize interest in any 
degree, and while the Union Central's practice has been differ. 
ent in this respect, it charged out of its surplus an amount 
approximately sufficient to take care of all interest items s0 
that the only effect of such items was in the income. Inasmuch 
as this capitalized interest was never allowed by us in com- 
puting the ratios shown in Best's Life Insurance Reports, both 
now and for years in the past, the practice had no effect what- 
ever on our own report, nor would it be visible to those re- 
ferring thereto. 

The company’s statements and records over the period 1929- 
1938, inclusive, show that the total amount of interest dropped 
upon acquisition of mortgages and contracts to real estate and 
interest waived in the course of re-writing, renewing, or ex- 
tending mortgages and contracts is approximately 196% of 
the total interest capitalized to the real estate owned account. 
Also the decrease by adjustment to the real estate owned ac- 
count is approximately 118% of the amount increased by ad- 
justment plus capitalized interest. On this latter score there is 
a net decrease in the real estate account of $3,734,938 over the 

period mentioned. 

It should also be remembered in considering the examiners’ 
statement that the market value of the company’s bonds is ap- 
proximately $3,800,000 higher than the book value. 

Reproduction of portions of the report of the examiners 
follows: 


MANAGEMENT 


“The Company is controlled by its shareholders and in 
accordance with its Code of Regulations the annual meeting 
of the shareholders of the Company is held the last Friday in 
January. 

“Under the Code of Regulations the management of the 
Company is vested in a Board of Directors, elected annually 
by the shareholders, composed of members, ‘not to exceed 
twenty in number,’ each of whom is elected for a term of one 
year. 

“At the annual meeting of the Company’s shareholders, held 
January 28, 1938, the following were elected directors for the 
ensuing year: 

*Walter E. Barton, Pres., Chas. B. Knight Agency, New 
York, N. Y. 

Jesse R. Clark, Union Central Life Insurance Co., Cincin- 
nati, 

Jerome Clark, Union Central Life Insurance Co., Cincin- 
nati, U. 

Frank W. Cottle, Attorney, Cincinnati, O. 

W. Howard Cox, Pres., Union Central Life Insurance Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 

*Thomas H. Daniel, General Agent, Union Central Life 
Insurance Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Thomas J. Davis, Pres., First National Bank, Cincinnati, O. 
Charles W. Dupuis, Pres., Central Trust Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Loren G. Gatch, Attorney, Cincinnati, O. 





Frederick V. Geier, Pres., Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 
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VS 


William Henry Po he Co., Cincinnati, O. | 


Clarence Murphy, Union Central Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
John W. Pattison, Union Central Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Richard S. Rust, Union Central Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
*Charles Sawyer, Attorney, Cincinnati, O. 
ohn R. Schindel, Attorney, Cincinnati, O. 


*John L. Shuff, Agent, Union Central Life Insurance Co., 
Cincinnati, O. ‘ 

John W. Tarbill, Pres., Citizens Motor Car Company, 
(Cincinnati, 


Russell Wilson, Former Mayor of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Clifford R. Wright, Cincinnati, O. 

* Resigned in December, 1938. 

Charles Sawyer resigned as director of the Company in 
December, 1938. 

The following resigned as directors of the Company during 
December, 1938: Walter E. Barton, Thomas H. Daniel, and 

ohn L. Shuff. 

“The three former members of the Board of Directors listed 
above are also agents of the Company and although their 
position as such is not a violation of the Ohio Insurance Laws 
or Insurance Department rulings, the Insurance Laws of 
California do not permit a director of an insurance company 
transacting business in that state to receive commissions or 
compensation for risks written. For this reason they re- 
jinquished their duties as directors. 

“At the annual meeting of the Company’s shareholders, held 
January 27, 1939, the remaining sixteen directors, as_ listed 
above, were re-elected for the ensuing year. No additional 
directors were elected to replace those who had resigned dur- 
ing 1938. 

“Directors not receiving a salary are paid $25.00 for each 
meeting attended. All other directors are on a salary for 
services as officers. 


COST OF REAL ESTATE 

“Prior to the latter part of 1938, the cost of real estate 
owned, other than the Home Office property, was composed 
of the balance of principal of the loan at the time of fore- 
closure plus any advances for taxes and insurance premiums 
and costs of foreclosure and due and accrued interest, except 
that on properties foreclosed prior to about April, 1935, due 
and accrued interest was not capitalized. 

“After acquisition the cost was increased and decreased in 
various ways other than by legitimate permanent improvements 
and sales. In the case of partial losses caused by fire, wind- 
storm or tornado, the amount of the repairs was added to the 
cost. When a contract was cancelled, the property was brought 
back into the unsold account at a cost equal to the balance of 
the contract less any unpaid reserve for unrealized profit and 
allowances for rent, improvements or expenses. Thus the cost 
was reduced by the amount of loss on sale and by decreases 
— to sale, and was increased by increases prior to sale. 
’rincipal payments and down payments on contracts were not 
considered reductions of cost when such payments did not 
exceed the profit on sale and/or allowances for improvements 
and expenses. 

“During a period of from about April, 1935, to about 
November, 1936, the cost was increased by capitalizing taxes 
and insurance premiums paid by the Company, when the 
contract was cancelled. 

“Only in a few cases was the cost or book value pro-rated 
on account of partial sales, both the cost and book value of the 
property sold being determined by the sales price. Any profit 
or loss was taken only on the final sale. Consequently the cost 
of the remaining property was disproportionate to the cost of 
the entire property. 

“In view of the many adjustments to cost since acquisition, 
thereby distorting any conclusion attempted by means of com- 
parison, it was deemed advisable to develop a figure which 
would fairly represent the actual cost. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to trace each parcel back to its original acauisition date 
and make adjustments of the original cost only by actual 
permanent improvements and additions and by sales and pay- 
ments on contracts. It was determined that the Company’s 
cost as of December 31, 1937. was in excess of the aggregate 
figure developed by $416,306.61. 

“During 1938 the Company adjusted its policy in the acquisi- 
tion of real estate and its method of accounting for changes 
in cost. Subsequently properties were acquired at cost, which 
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included balance of principal of loan plus advances, cost and 
interest, or appraised value, whichever was lower. The cost 
on all parcels was adjusted to agree with that developed by 
your Examiners and thereafter no adjustments were made 
except for improvements of a permanent nature and partial 
sales and payments on contracts. 

“Thus, as of December 31, 1938, it is believed that real estate 
was properly reported as to cost. 

“The following schedule shows a comparison of the cost of 
properties acquired during 1937 and 1938 with a segregation 
of items capitalized: 





























1937 1938- 
Per Cent Per Cent 
SOLD TO CASH of Prin- of Prin- 
OR MORTGAGE Amount cipal Amount cipal 
Principal of Mort- 
gage at Fore- 
CI ns a $1,258,497.48 243,987.24 
Capitalized Taxes 
and Costs ..... 174,154.48 13.838 31,717.78 13.000 
Capitalized Due & 
Acc’d Interest 275,111.42 21.86 33,788.59 13.848 
De. wkkees $1,707 ,763.38 $309,493.61 
Total Capitalized 
RN alr. os $449 265.90 35.698 $65,506.37 26.848 
SOLD TO CONTRACT 
Principal of Mort- 
gage at Fore- 
Se $1,767 476.31 $947,086.26 
Capitalized Taxes 
and Costs ..... 221,040.63 12.505 128,449.94 13.562 
Capitalized Due & 
Acc’d Interest . 398,094.34 22.523 166,651.56 17.596 
a $2,386,611.28 $1,242,187.76 
Continued on next page 
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SAFE . 
SYSTEMATIC... 


The Modernized Systematic Savings 
Policy 


An endowment policy that permits a policy- 
owner to build up a savings fund with a guaran- 
teed interest rate of 314%. . . 
drawal of that fund at any time. . . 
payment of the fund in addition to the face 
amount of the policy to the beneficiary if policy- 
owner's death interrupts the savings plan. . 
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1937 

SOLD TO CASH 
OR MORTGAGE Amount 
Total Capitalized 

| ERS $619,134.97 
UNSOLD 
Principal of Mort- 

gage at Fore- 

Glosmre ........ $5,123,769.01 
Capitalized Taxes 

and Costs ..... 492,780.03 


Capitalized Due & 


Acc’d Interest . —_1,014,772.25 








 wenge% $6,631,321.29 
Total Capitalized 
Nc aah aaa es $1,507,552.28 


TOTAL PROPERTIES 
ACQUIRED 


Principal of Mort- 








gage at Fore- 
ND ial ve $8,149,742.80 
Capitalized Taxes 
and Costs ..... 887,975.14 
Capitalized Due & 
Acc’d Interest . —_1,687,978.01 
BONS : kscews $10,725,695.95 
Total Capitalized 
RR: ~cnwee@hal $2,575,953.15 
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The Company, in answer to the General Interrogatory at 
the end of Schedule A of the annual statement for 1937 
ported taxes and foreclosure costs $440,393.89 and past 
and accrued interest $722,187.76, capitalized in current year 
on real estate holdings and included in item 1, page 4 of the 
financial statement. 

“The interpretation by the Company of the requirements 
under the above is that only the capitalized items remaining 
at the end of the year on properties unsold were to be included 
and not the items capitalized on properties sold to cash or 
mortgages, or sold under contract. 

“Accordingly the items reported were arrived at in the 
following manner: 


, Te. 
due 


Taxes $453,369.95 and foreclosed costs $39,410.08 





capitalized on properties unsold .............. $492,780.03 
Less—Mark down, on account of appraisals, which 
were considered offsets to items capitalized .... 52,386.14 
__ $440,393.89 
Due and accrued interest capitalized on properties 
Dt late teats Gacchbnecalabeccee eas seeeeeeces 4.77225 
Less—Mark downs, on account of appraisals which 
were considered offsets to items capitalized ... 292,584.49 





__ $722,187.76 


“The corresponding items for 1938 were properly reported 
in accordance with the requirements of Schedule A. 


BOOK VALUE OF REAL ESTATE 


“Prior to the latter part of 1938 the book value of fore- 
closed properties, not under contract of sale, represented the 
cost, as explained above, adjusted by increases and decreases 
as a result of appraisals and by various automatic adjust- 
ments due to the Company’s system of accounting for can- 
celled contracts and recording of fire losses. 

“Based upon appraisals made by field representatives and 
special employees engaged for that purpose, a number of 
properties were selected when the total excess of appraised 
value over book value on some of the properties would ap- 
proximately offset the total excess of book value over appraised 
value on the other properties, and entries made upon the books 
accordingly. 

“By following this practice and assuming that over a pe- 
riod of time an equal number of increased and decreased 
items would be sold, in the aggregate, the book value would 
approximate the cost. As of December 31, 1937, however, the 
book value exceeded the actual cost by $898,174.54, which 
would be due either to more properties being increased than 
were decreased, or to the sale of a greater number of de- 
creased properties. 

“During 1938 the Company discontinued the practice of in- 
creasing the book value except for permanent improvements 
and additions and decreased all properties where the book 
was in excess of the appraised value. As of December 31, 
1938, the cost exceeded the book value by $113,436.27. 


APPRAISED VALUE OF REAL ESTATE 


“The appraisal of practically all of the real estate owned was 
made during 1937 by a special crew of men specifically em- 
ployed for that purpose and selected from a list of applicants 
for their experience and satisfactory recommendations. Some 
of these men were retained in the employ of the Company and 
are currently engaged in making appraisals. 

“During 1936 and the early part of 1937, the Ohio Insur- 
ance Department tested appraisals on Farm properties and at 
that time there appeared no great variance with the values 
on the Company’s books. As of December 31, 1938, not a suf- 
ficient number of these properties remained on the books 
to form a comparison with current values used by the Company. 

“The City real estate owned was investigated in 1937 by 
Raymond T. Cragin of the Real Estate firm of Cragin, Morris 








1938——_ 
Per Cent Per Cent 
of Prin- of Prin- 
cipal Amount cipal 
35.028 $295,101.50 31.158 
$6,427 738.79 
9.617 698,906.36 10.873 
19.805  1,041,634.52 16.205 
$8, 168,279.67 
29.422 $1,740,540.88 27.078 
$7,618,812.29 
10.895 859,074.08 11.276 
20.712 1,242,074.67 16.302 
$9,719,961.04 
31.607 $2,101,148.75 27.578 * 


and Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. In his report to the Ohio 
Superintendent of Insurance, he stated that the aggregate 
book value reported by the Company fairly represented the 
sound value of the properties. 
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“As of December 31, 1937, there were 1,785 properties with 
hook values exceeding appraisals by $1,436,675.08. These prop- 
erties were either sold or reduced to values equal to or below 
the appraisals, during 1938. 

“Company appraisals are now obtained on all foreclosed 
properties before transfer is made to real estate account and 
are used as a basis for the maximum cost of properties ac- 
= view of the Company’s recently adopted method of 
handling real estate owned, particularly as to the determina- 
“on of the cost of property acquired and the proposed close 
supervision of property sold under contract, it was agreed by 
the insurance supervising officials of the States participating 
‘9 this examination to accept as an admitted asset the book 
value of real estate owned as reported by the Company in its 


Annual Statement for 1938. 


CONTRACTS OF SALE 

“The book value of properties under contracts of sale, 
$23, 149,163.14, represent 29.7% of the total real estate owned 
including the Home Office properties. Over the three year 
period covered by this examination this account has increased 
as follows: 


Year Book Value Change 
tt ‘eetienekhenkias $8,890,734.78 

Mn « éabsengeoee 64 13,130,543.62 $4,239, 808.84 
a Gttebddhebeds 23,452,431.59 10,321,887.97 
aD sneeseeece nec 23,149,163.14 —303,268.45 


“Contributing to the volume of sales under contracts were 
the very liberal terms granted purchasers. In a considerable 
number of instances no down payments were required and in 
many others only a small percentage of the sale price was 
received as evidenced by the average percentage of down pay- 
ments to sale price shown on the accompanying schedules. For 
the years 1937 and 1938 farm sales show 1.9% and 2.4% re- 
spectively. For both years the city sales show down payments 
of 4.6%. In explanation, it was stated by Company officials 
that in their opinion the interests of the Company were better 
served by having someone on the properties under a condi- 
tional sales contract rather than allowing the properties to 
remain idle, as in many sections contracts of sale were more 
acceptable to farmers than leases. Thus, many of the contracts, 
though technically classified as sales, are rental agreements 
with options to purchase dependent on crop payments. The 
Company has made a careful survey of the farms as to pro- 
ductivity, recent sales in the vicinity, and minimum sales terms 
established effective the latter part of 1938. Down payments 
will range upwards from five per cent in distressed and 
drought areas. Sales made the last two months of the year 
1938 were segregated and totals are shown on the schedules 
of 1938 sales. 

“In the sale of real estate under contract the book value at 
the time of sale is the basis on which any profit or loss is cal- 
culated. The profits so taken are recorded as increases by ad- 
justment in book value but are offset by an account ‘Reserve 
for unrealized profit, which is maintained until removed by 
the application of the first payments received under the con- 
tracts or until the contracts are cancelled or otherwise disposed 
of. Losses are taken immediately and are recorded as decreases 
by adjustment in book value. 

“As a result of the now discarded practice of periodically 
adjusting book values, increases were often recorded immedi- 
ately prior to the sale of properties in which cases any excess 
of sale price over book value would be recorded either par- 
tially or wholly as a straight increase and the reserve for 
unrealized profit would be reduced by the amount of such in- 
creases. Conversely, losses in asset value due to decreases 
immediately prior to sale could be shown as profits on sale. 
By discontinuance of periodical adjustments the true gain or 
loss on sales will be more clearly set forth in future statements. 

“Where the Company has contracted with the purchaser to 
make capital improvements, contingent on receipt of payments 
under the contract, the capitalization is made at the time of 
sale and a reserve is held for the unexpended amount until 
the disbursement is actually made or the entries are reversed 
by cancellation of the contract. Prior to 1938 contingent ex- 
pense and repairs included in contracts were treated the same 
as contingent improvement. Under present methods the real 
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disbursements are made or undisbursed amounts are reversed 
at cancellation. Under the former method the disbursements 
were not shown as real estate expense and reserves for un- 
realized profit were reduced by the amounts of these liabilities. 
Proper reserves are now held. 

“Prior to 1938, sales made to tenants often included any 
rents due the Company. Such amounts were credited to the 
rent income account and no reserves established, though as a 
general rule, unpaid balances of such capitalizations were re- 
versed in event of cancellation. Subsequent to November 21, 
1938, no credits to income were made for rents to be recov- 
ered in sales prices, thus no premature rent income was set 
up but was considered additional profit on sales. 

“For partial sales made prior to September, 1938, there 
was no attempt to prorate either the cost or the book value. 
The amount of the sale was credited to both cost and book 
value, thus, an unsold half of a parcel may bear only one- 
sixth of the cost of the parcel. Subsequent sales were pro- 
rated but no adjustments were made for sales prior to that 
date. 

“The Company has been very liberal in the terms granted 
for the payment of principal and in the collection of such 
payments. The accompanying schedules show that total prin- 
cipal payments received to date including down payments 
averaged 14.2% for the city contracts and 4.9% for the farm 
contracts or a combined average of 6.5%. In past years con- 
tracts were held on the books that were two or more years 
delinquent in interest and principal, many of which were the 
conditional sales contracts that had small or no down payments 
and negligible subsequent principal reductions. The general sales 
policy has now tightened and closer supervision is apparent. 

“Interest due on contracts as reported in the 1938 annual 

statement is a net figure computed as follows: 


$317,303.77 


Due on farm contracts 
12,307.95 


Due on city contracts 


“ee eoeeeeeeeeee 


$329,611.72 








Less, due on pending cancellations : 
Farm 


ieteb ak WhrP and eebendensins $35,123.53 





estate expense account is charged and reserves held until 
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Dr. \ ctseduuiadwhednemonuddeseawes 1,381.58 
—36,505.11 
EE ee in dasanessabaseheeqend $293,106.61 
Interest not admitted by Company (past due one 
PN MEE Ne ducn cd sebdnddadiaoesasbannies $39,599.14 


“The past due interest deducted by the Company in the 
amount of $36,505.11 on contracts where cancellations were 
pending and the deductions as not-admitted of interest past 
due one year or more amounting to $39,599.14, were not con- 
sidered by your Examiners. Instead, there has been set up as 
not-admitted, all past due interest, which, when added to the 
balance of the contract, created an excess over the original 
sales price. By this method, past due interest has been allowed 
only to the extent of the principal reduction. 

“This results in a net decrease in asset value of contracts as 
follows: 











Not-admitted by Examiners ........ $135,961.36 
Not-admitted by Company ......... 39,599.14 

Increase in mot-admitted ............ccccecces $96,362.22 
Due on pending cancellations ....... $36,505.11 
Dt: cities hanssebedintech nha nae 471.43 

ey ee ne cw enweoceenuc 36,976.54 
Net decrease in asset value .........-..ccccccees $59,385.68 


“The statement below shows the composition of the amounts 
used by your Examiners in the financial statement presented 





with this report: 
Interest Not 
Due Admitted 
Farm contracts made prior to 1938 .. $275,354.36 $119,883.67 
Farm contracts made during 1938 .. 42,390.81 15,893.98 
City contracts made prior to 1938 .. 10,853.19 183.71 
Ctiy contracts made during 1938 .. 1,484.79 
BG WadkbsiccRbiss dake is $330,083.15 $135,961.36 
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“The amount of interest due is understated by th 
due on delinquent principal installments as interest on amo 
tized payment plans is figured on decreasing balances ‘aie 
though no principal reduction is actually made. All accrued n 
terest is figured on the actual balance and has been admitted 

“Delinquent principal payments, amounting to 27.8% of th 
total payments due to date, are computed on present terms of 
payment, no consideration being given to the many payments 
waived by payment plan changes made in recent years ; 

“Prior to 1938 contracts which had become delinquent c 

e delinquent could 
be rearranged by capitalization of delinquencies and advances 
The following schedule shows the 1937 and 1938 rearrange. 
ments involving capitalization: 


e amount 


1937 Rearrangements 1938 Rearrangements 





ee 


— 


Not Not 
On Books on Books On Books on Books 

i 12-31-38 12-31-38 12-31-38 12-31-38 
sale Price ...<. $581,699.51 $172,750.85 $228,203.87 $46,409.09 
Balance prior to 
_Trearrangement. 544,405.08 168,106.81 207,790.83 45,861.39 
Capitalized 

Interest ...... 51,521.55 16,015.89 10,984.77 772.70 

Advances 15,243.72 3,055.70 4,120.59 501.97 
Balance after rear- 

rangement .... 611,170.35 187,778.40 222,896.19 47,135.77 
Balance 12-31-38 

or when can- 

Sean eas 586,482.31 180,157.44 220,185.50 46,488.87 

Delinquent prin- 

i eideee oe 16,331.84 3,097.70 

Delinquent inter- 

i nida'a hd Sen 12,668.98 2,769.57 

Advances ..... 13,321.69 1,615.25 


“Those figures in the ‘Not on Books’ column are the con- 
tracts which have been cancelled, transferred to the mortgage 
account or paid off prior to December 31, 1938. For the two 
years there was a capitalization of $102,816.69. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, principal reductions amounted to $35,666.59, leay- 
ing the remaining balances in excess of the balances prior to 
rearrangement. Many of the contracts are delinquent under 
the terms of the rearranged contracts as evidenced by the 
delinquencies at the year end. The difference between the capi- 
talization reported by the Company, $16,370.64, and that shown 
by your Examiners, $16,379.83, is due to adjustment errors. 
It is now the general policy of the Company not to rearrange 
or adjust sales contracts and in no event will a contract be 
rearranged without the approval of the Special Committee 
which investigates and passes on mortgage rewrites and con- 
tract adjustments. 


MORTGAGE LOANS, $120,343,790.66 


“On December 31, 1938, the Company had invested in Mort- 
gage Loans the sum of $120,343,790.66. This investment is di- 
vided between farm and city as follows: 




















No. of Per- 
Loans Ledger Balance centage 
i a i a 15,070 $54,053,903.41 45 
Se is bkabeekésecs 7,058 66,289 887.25 55 
rere 22,128 $120,343,790.66 100 
Loans on City properties are shown below by classes: 
No. of 
Loans Ledger Account 
Dwellings .......... 5,924 $25,491 ,047.79 
Apartments ........ 699 16,671,182.83 
Hotels, theatres, of- 
fices and stores ... 63 6,040,796.97 
Office Buildings .... 28 9.815,630.24 
Manufacturing ..... & 138,558.34 
le aan okie ei & 5 186 5,487,084.43 
Institutions and Clubs 12 395,009.31 
Apartments and stores 107 1,804,543.65 
Commercial—Garages, 
Gas Stations, etc. . 30 444 033.69 
Vacant fots .....0.. l 2,000.00 
PE: o van kuvest'e 7,058 $66,289,887.25 
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Two ledger record cards are kept on each loan on which 
€ amount jvances have been made. The regular mortgage loan card 
On amor. “hows the unpaid balance of principal. An additional card is 
ICES even Mi kept showing advances made for taxes, insurance or other 
crued in. [MB causes. The advances so shown are only items which, while 
Admitted. [i they have been capitalized and included in the ledger balance, 
Zo of the Pphave not been capitalized into the principal amount of a new 
terms of [Mor adjusted loan. The amount of unpaid principal and advances 
‘ayments [co capitalized are shown below: 











Unpaid Balance Advances Ledger Total 
Tra edld Hiram ..  $53,242,986.23 $810,917.18 $54,053,903.41 
arnnes. Bi city ...  6,112,163.52 177,723.73 66,289,887.25 
: nge- ’ 

Total $119,355,149.75 $988,640.91 $120,343,790.66 
sements 


— “In addition to the advances capitalized as shown above, 
Not the Company has capitalized taxes, insurance, past due and ac- 
n Books [cued interest during the years 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937 and 
2-31-38 938, in re-arranging, adjusting or renewing loans, or trans- 
6,400.00 fBierring to Real Estate. ; 
“Any part of the advances shown above, $988,640.91, which 
5,861.30 Hi have been advanced during the years 1934 to 1938 inclusive, 
included in the following schedule, which shows the total 









































772.70 nt of costs, fire insurance premiums and taxes capitalized ‘ 
501.77 aie those years into the Mortgage Loan Account. a pre oa gy gene agent 
as n g: es are up—re- 
135.77 BtAXES AND OTHER ADVANCES CAPITALIZED sistance is down, and he’s well on the 
IN MORTGAGE ACCOUNT road to another big gain for the second 
488.97 Fire quarter. He knows where he’s going and 

e Se erent ma Tones Total the road ahead is clear with the green | 
luring osts remiums a? ; 

1934... $76,068.16 $100,976.35 $1,101,016.44 $1,278,060.95 lights on. His plan is working. 

1935... 130,319.60 87,331.41 3,550,227.21 3,767,878.22 

1985 ::: 68,917.74 $8990.74 2/088,362.78  2,166,271.26 4 AKERS Lif t 

FF 68,384.29 50,511.39 817,256.11 36,151. 

con. (1938... 247,227.23 68,695.55 915,375.64 —1,231,298.42 INSURANCE o/ RERRASKA 

‘tgage ce an ; Home Office, Lincoln 

S28 TB rotals .. $590,917.02 $366,505.44 $8,422,238.18 $9,379,660.64 ws 

‘con “The above figures are gross debits to mortgage taxes, fire | Income Tax purposes. These figures are gross and have not 
or to insurance premiums and costs per Financial Department | been adjusted by reason of subsequent payment of capitalized 
inder Ledger, without reduction for refund, repayment, charge-off | interest by sale or of subsequent write-off. No interest was 
, the or other type of credit. Naturally some collections were made | capitalized on Acquired Items prior to 1935. 

capi- in these accounts. Interest Capitalized by Re-arrangement, Adjustment or 
cea MORTGAGE LOAN INTEREST CAPITALIZED seihiicta on Ce ee ns 

a | ment Cagrationd by Transfer to Real Estate Account oo * sans yi ~ iseeuan ker coe n- $230,714.08 
- URING 1935 , ss . _ a wees ocoee ahve 
t be . 1934 Total (per Collection Division Journal En- 

ittee : a sold by cash and EE Ser $497,852.62 try Record—no adjustment for credits) .... $1,249,514.78 
con- 0 ohh 18 fe enatirnct d ti 1935 Total (per Collection Division Journal En- 

a ee ne Conn See eee try Record—no adjustments for credits) $1,113,743.06 
in Real Estate account on 12-31-35 (Per An- 1936 Total ( A J oe Pb ph 10, fT. 
SS Aes ee me ce 1,568,831.31 wren x6 aoe gg atement—no adjust- $419,712.56 

il 1937 In Mortgage Account on 12-31-37 (per An- sree 
ot: sites rene oe transfer to Real Estate ........ $2,066,683.93 pal: Statement) $153,309.87 plus ube ao te§ ; ; 
di- 1, On <u sold by cash and mortgage dur- esseene as |! a "sw bowchong ined g 9 —_ a he $153,381.35 

De BE déhawicdos od 66660660 606600006 0c ces 022.2< . % 4 “~etnalignag”? 4 
- 2. On properties sold by contract and properties yo —— $33,109.48 plus adjustment, P 
ge in Real Estate account on 12-31-36 (Per An- (loan paid in full prior to year end) $695.09 $33,804.57 
GD ST onan es ee eceestedseeue ws 2,421,932.11 SUMMARY OF INTEREST 
_ Total on transfer to Real Estate ....... 2,756,554.34 | CAPITALIZED BY YEARS 

—_ 1937 By Revisionof By Transfer to 

1, ( n Properties sold by cash and mortgage ; Year Mortgage Loans _ Real Estate Totals 

in 1937 .. see e ee ceseeeeeseeeences eee eesees $275,111.42 ys $230,714.08 $230,714.08 

2. On properties sold by contract during 1937.. 398,094.34 934 

1es | >: mares 1,249,514.78 1,249,514.78 
3. On properties in Real Estate Account 12-31-37 1,014,772.25 | 3935 1.113,743.06 $2,066,683.93 3,180,426.99 
. SS 6 ous on 419,712.56 2,756,554.34 3,176,266.90 

— Total on transfer to Real Estate ........ $1,687,978.01 Ree 153'381 35 1,687,978.01 1,.841,359.36 

7 Lag 1938 ES kee 33,804.57 1,242,074.67 1,275,879.24 

. On properties sold by cash and mortgage oieeniie 
MD RO Miia Wig dp ek Gn hG4 UN 00S te cd ixencie< $33,788.5 Total ¢ | $7 70 c 5 

2. On properties sold by contract during 1938.. 166,651.56 reseed TON $7,753,290.95 — $10,954,161.35 


3. On properties in Real Estate Account 12-31-38 —1,041,634.52 RE-ARRANGED, ADJUSTED AND 
RENEWED MORTGAGE LOANS 


‘Your examiners were advised by Company officials that 
restrictive moratoria laws in those states where the Com- 
Continued on next page 





Total on transfer to Real Estate ........ $1,242,074.67 





“The above figures were secured from schedules in the 
Comptroller’s Department, which were prepared for Federal 
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UNION CENTRAL Life Insurance Co.—Cont'd 


pany has its investments in farm lands, preventing fore- 
closures and evictions for periods from one to three years, 
depending upon locality, have of necessity resulted in the car- 
rying of delinquencies, re-arrangements, renewals, extensions 
and the like. 

“During 1934, 1935, 1936 and 1937 approximately 3,000 
mortgage loans were re-arranged. These were old installment 
loans that had become delinquent on account of distressed 
farm conditions. The Company, in order to reinstate the loan 
in good standing and to help the borrower, entered into re- 
arrangement agreements with the mortgagor, in many cases 
reducing the rate of interest and in some cases waiving prin- 
cipal installment payments. Under this plan the maturity date 
was not extended, but past due and accrued interest, and in 
many cases penalty interest, as well as taxes and insurance 
premiums advanced by the Company were capitalized into the 
principal of the re-arranged loan. 

“The principal amount of many of these loans had been 
greatly reduced, but by re-arrangment and capitalization of 
interest and advances many of these reduced loans were re- 
arranged for as much or more than the original loan. Other 
loans had not been reduced, and by re-arrangement and capi- 
talization such loans were increased for an amount in excess 
of original loan. 

“An adjusted loan is one renewed before maturity of the 
old loan by the taking of a new mortgage and note and the 
assignment of a new loan number. Many adjusted loans were 
delinquent and were placed in good standing by the capitaliza- 
tion of delinquent interest and taxes advanced. 

“A renewed loan is one renewed at maturity or after ma- 
turity. During 1934 and 1935 it was the practice to re-arrange 
loans where possible, but in 1936 and since, more loans were 
adjusted or renewed. 

“The general practice was the same in re-arranging, ad- 
justing or renewing loans, except that in case of re-arranged 
loans the old mortgage remained in effect but was altered as 
to rate of interest or method of payment, while adjusted or 
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renewed loans became new mortgages under a new nuinber. 

“This explanation of re-arranged, adjusted or renewed loans 
is given due to the method used by your Examiners in arriy. 
ing at the admitted value of such loans. 


ASSET VALUE OF MORTGAGE LOANS 

“For the purpose of this report the asset value of mortgage 
loans will be shown by the following groups: 

Loans re-arranged, adjusted, renewed or extended, and 
distressed loans having interest two or more years delinquent. 

2. Purchase Money Mortgages. 

3. Loans in Foreclosure. 

4. For the benefit of such States whose Attorneys’ Genera! 
opinions do not conform with the opinion of the Attorney 
General of the State of Ohio, excess over 50% of appraisal 
ts: shown on all loans re-arranged, adjusted or renewed for an 
amount in excess of the original loan, where the balance on 
December 31, 1938, was still in excess of original loan. 

“Due to the divergence of opinion, the states participating in 
this examination agreed that mortgage loans should be valued 
as follows: 

“*The mortgage loans should fall in two classes—First, 
such loans as are fully secured by current appraisals of 
property will be valued at their book value. 

Second, distressed loans such as loans that are two years 
in arrears for interest will be valued at 85% of the current 
appraised value of the property as a maximum allowance. 

Such loans as have been renewed or rearranged one or 
more times—whether in default or not—should be valued at 
85% of the appraisal.’ 

“In accordance with the above agreement your examiners 
inspected all loans falling in this group, secured new appraisals 
where necessary, and determined the excess principal over 
85% of appraisal as shown in the schedule following. 


PRINCIPAL EXCESS ON RE-ARRANGED, ADJUSTED 
RENEWED OR DISTRESSED LOANS 














Loans 
in Good Total 
FARM MORTGAGES Standing All Other Excess 
Rearranged and Ex- 
tended Mortgages .... $14,745.74 $123,871.18 $138,616.92 
Renewed and Adjusted 
Ee 23,454.23 246,319.64 269,773.87 
Total Farm Mort- 
ES ee $38,199.97 $370,190.82 $408,390.79 
CITY MORTGAGES 
Rearranged and Ex- 
tended Mortgages .... $2,026.14 $52,629.87 $54,656.01 
Renewed and Adjusted 
Mortgages ........... 12,215.39 21,435.53 33,650.92 
Total City Mort- 
SY as owe das $14,241.53 $74,065.40 $88,306.93 
Total Principal Ex- 
ae Se $52,441.50 $444,256.22 $496,697.72 


“The excess shown on loans in good standing is the excess of 
principal above 85% of appraisal on loans which have been re- 
arranged, adjusted or renewed and which have not become 
delinquent as to interest or principal since the date of re- 
arrangement. 

“The maximum asset allowed on loans in this group is 85% 
of appraised value, plus accrued interest, all interest past 
due, which, added to the principal exceeds 85% of the ap- 
praised value having been deducted elsewhere in this report. 

“No reduction has been made for excess accrued interest as 
this information was not available on individual loans and 
it would entail considerable time to secure this information. 


2 PURCHASE MONEY MORTGAGES 


“As of December 31, 1938, the Company had invested in 
Purchase Money Mortgages the sum of $21,927,759.89. These 
mortgages represent the sale of real estate formerly owned 
by the Company. 

“On December 31, 1938, the Company set up a reserve tor 
unrealized profits in the sum of $388,786.98, this figure repre- 
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senting the excess of book value December 31, 1938, over 
hook value at date of sale. It was found that in several cases 
taxes had been advanced and capitalized making the ledger 
balance greater than the book value at date of sale and that 
no additional reserve had been set up to cover this increase. 
The reserve on these items amounted to $2,616.34 more than 
sect up by the Company or a total of $391,403.32 which we 
have set up as a reserve in the financial statement contained in 
this report. 
“No deduction has been made for excess accrued interest. 


3. LOANS IN FORECLOSURE 


“As of December 31, 1938, there were 879 mortgage loans 
in foreclosure as follows: 





Farm City Total 
Original and Re- 

0” are $2,.178.484.09 $365,702.60 $2,544,186.69 
Renewed and  Ad- 

Ga) Usi'e d's ots 2,010,123.61 80,543.11 2,090 666.72 
Balance Purchase 468,255.88 37 869.78 506,125.66 
eS Re, gab oi 21,638.48 21,638.48 

BOE otic ves $4,656,863.58 $505,753.97 $5,162,617.55 


“This is the same group of loans shown in schedule B-3 of 
the December 31, 1938, Annual Statement. 

“The Company has secured recent appraisals on all loans 
in foreclosure. These appraisals were made by salaried ap- 
praisers in the employ of the Company and known as Inde- 
pendent Appraisers. While such appraisals generally show an 
increase in valuation over the sight appraisals made by field 
men, they are much more complete and in detail, and inasmuch 
as such appraisals determine the asset value of Real Estate, 
your Examiners have accepted them. Loans in foreclosure 
are valued at book value plus advances for taxes, insurance 
and costs, plus due and accrued interest to date of foreclosure 
action, or appraised value, whichever is lower. 


4. LOANS RE-ARRANGED, ADJUSTED OR RENEWED 
FOR A LARGER AMOUNT WHERE THE DECEMBER 
31. 1938, BALANCE OF THE LOAN EXCEEDS 50% OF 
THE APPRAISAL 


“Section 9357 H (a) and (d) of the Ohio Insurance Laws, 
1937, has been quoted previously under the heading ‘1. Loans 
Re arranged, adjusted, renewed or extended and distressed 
loans.’ Portions of the opinion of the Attorney General of 
Ohio have been quoted as well as the interpretation of the 
law as expressed by Attorneys General of other states par- 
ticip: iting in this examination. 

“Due to the divergence of opinion as explained heretofore, 
the states ‘participating in this examination agreed that for 
the benefit of such states whose Attorneys’ General opinions 
do not conform with the opinion of the Attorney General of 
the State of Ohio, excess over 50% of appraisal should be 
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shown on this group of loans. 

“In accordance with this agreement your examiners have 
inspected all loans falling in this group and scheduled all 
in excess of 50% of appraised value. The latest appraisals 
in the possession of the Company were used, except in cases 
where new appraisals were secured through the various State 
Insurance Departments. 

“A summary of the information disclosed by this schedule 
follows: 








Amount Ledger Excess 

No.of of Original Balance over 50% 

Loans Loan 12-31-38 of Appr. 
ae 853 $4,954,400.00 $5,640,706.69 $1,917,014.30 
Pa nwih ees 58 421,400.00 464,654.70 195,139.70 
Total .. 911 $5,375,800.00 $6,105,361.39 $2,112,154.00 


“Of the 911 loans shown above, 127 are carried on the 
books of the Company for $174,991.22 more than the total 
appraised value. 

“The principal excess over 50% of appraisal amounting to 
$2,112,154.00 is the amount that would be set up as a reserve on 
this group if loans re-arranged, adjusted or renewed for a 
larger amount than the original loan were considered as new 
loans. 


MORTGAGE LOAN APPRAISALS 


“It was agreed by the states participating in this examination 
that distressed loans having two or more years interest in 
default and all loans that have been renewed or re-arranged 
one or more times, whether in default or not, should be 
valued at 85% of a current appraisal, and that where necessary, 
appraisals be secured through the Insurance Supervising Of- 
ficials of the state in which the properties are located. 


BONDS 


“The quality of securities owned and the fact that there was 
no delinquent interest or principal as of December 31, 1938, 
refiects the efficient functioning of the Bond Department, the 
personnel of which is both capable and experienced. It is 
the duty of this department not only to recommend the pur- 
chase ot the highest type of securities but also to maintain con- 
stant vigilance over them in order to detect any weakness 
which would place them in an undesirable class. 

“The rate of interest earned on bonds, based on the average 
Book Value for the respective years and before deduction 
for any operating or overhead expenses chargeable to the 
Bond Department, was as follows: 


. & 2. 2. rrr 3.125% 
Por tie year. 1960 © ccdeswes cud: 3.242% 
eg | 3.299% 


Continued on next page 
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No period in the glorious history of life in- 
surance has produced sturdier companies 
than were launched in the first decade of the 
present century. 

Born just half a generation ago, as we 
reckon ages, the Great Southern Life is al- 
ready in its third generation of service. 

While helping others plan their own per- 


sonal future security, the men who guide the 
Great Southern have ever been mindful of 
the destiny of the Company itself. 

They are building for generation upon gen- 
eration yet to come. 

We invite inquiries from those who would 
build with us. 


GREAT SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


E. P. Greenwood, President 
HOME OFFICE HOUSTON, TEXAS 











Your 
SOWA RN 
OWNS 


The ST. JOHN HOTEL 


—in Charleston, South Carolina, 
the dream-city-of-the-South 


Be our guest while you enjoy the hospi- 

tality of the pleasantest, most historic, 

and yet the most modern city of the Old 
South 


Comfortable accommodations 
Courteous service 
Always reasonable rates 


The 


ST. JOHN HOTEL 
“Your Southern Home” 


W. E. IVEY, Manager 
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UNION CENTRAL Life Insurance Co.—Cont'd 
BOOK VALUE OF STOCKS—$2,182,931.25 


“Under the insurance laws of the State of Ohio the Com- 
pany is limited in its purchase of stocks to preferred issues 
with certain restrictions. A careful investigation of the issyes 
owned was made which determined compliance with said laws 

“Stocks are placed on the books at cost and the above amount 
aT 1oak the book value as well as the cost as of December 


“As of December 31, 1938, the stocks were classified as 
shown in the following schedule : 





Excess 

Market 

Over 

Description Book Value Market Value Book 

NE -n 00 cb 0 aeeee $78,758.50 8,100.00 -$658.50 

Public Utilities ...... 238,258.75 247.400.00 9,141.25 
Industrial and Miscel- 

PE: ins medberes 1,865,914.00 2,031,410.00 165 496. i 

ED Sc ckels Gee « $2,182,931.25 $2,356,910.00 ~ $173 978.75 


“The market values used are those contained in the Con- 
vention Book of Valuations and which represent the actual 
market at or near December 31, 1938. It was found that 
these values closely approximate the values obtained by your 
Examiners from other sources. The excess Market over Book 
Value, as shown in the above schedule has been included 
among the non-ledger assets in the financial statement. 


CONCLUSION 


“Having made a thorough examination, we find the Company 
to have admitted assets, as of December 31, 1938, amounting 
to $374,299,633.65, liabilities, amounting to $363,731 560.47, 
thereby having a surplus to policyholders of $10,568,073.18. 
composed of $2,500,000.00 capital stock and $8,068,073.18 un- 
assigned funds. The decrease in surplus during 1938 was the 
result of a more conservative valuation of the Company's 
assets, accomplished by writing down real estate values and 
by establishing reserves for potential losses in mortgage loans. 

“Efforts have been made and are being made by the manage- 
ment to provide a more diversified investment portfolio and 
during the period since the last examination, considerable suc- 
cess has been noted as a result of such program. 

“During the course of this examination, notable changes have 
been effected in the system of record keeping and organiza- 
tion, with a view toward the furnishing of more important 
statistics for executive control, the correction of routine pro- 
cedures, the betterment of departmental coordination and the 
closer supervision of investments. 

“It is the opinion of your examiners, that policyholders 
and beneficiaries have received equitable treatment in the 
settlement of claims, that the reserves set up for their pro- 
tection are ample and that the chief problems confronting the 
Company, namely real estate and further diversification of 
investments, which are receiving the earnest attention of the 
management, will be satisfactorily solved without detriment to 
the policyholder. 

“Acknowledgement is hereby made of the cooperation ex- 
tended to your examiners by the officers and employees of 
the Company.” 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT Insurance Co. 
Concord, New Hampshire 
Juvenile Premiums Revised 

The United Life and Accident has reduced Juvenile premium 
rates, and the new premiums apply to all policies dated on or 


after May 22, 1939. Effective with these new premium rates, 
the Company will not issue Juvenile (or Adult) policies for 
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amounts less than $1,000. For ages at issue under five years, 
the amount of insurance payable will be graded, and the ulti- 
mate amount of insurance is reached when the child attains 
the age of five years nearest birthday. Policies issued at age 
fve and higher provide full benefit from date of issue. 

Premium rates and policy values are quoted by the Company 
for Continuous Premium Long Term Endowments, 20 Payment 
Endowment at Age 65, 20 Year Endowment, and Endowments 
maturing at Ages 16 to 21 inclusive. Upon payment of a small 
additional premium, Payor Insurance, providing for waiver of 
further premiums in the event of death or total and permanent 
disability of the person paying the premiums may be included. 
The Company will also issue a form of Payor Insurance pro- 
viding waiver of premiums in the event of the death of the 
Original Beneficiary with no Total and Permanent Disability 
coverage. This form may be issued where the Original Bene- 
fciary is eligible for life insurance at standard rates, but is 
ineligible for Total and Permanent Disability Benefits, and is 
the only form which will be issued in Massachusetts. 

An illustration of premiums and values on selected plans is 
given below. In quoting rates for Death or Disability Benefit, 
and Death only, it was assumed that the age of the Original 
Beneficiary is 35. 


Death : 
Reg. or Death Cash Value at End of Year 
Age Prem. Dis. Only 3 5 10 15 20 
Juv. C. P. Endowment at 50 
0 $14.86 4.78 4.33 es a 28 92 157 
Juv. C. P. Endowment at 55 
1 13.78 488 4.43 21 76 131 
2 14.10 491 4.45 29 85 142 
30 14.44 4.93 4.45 37 96 155 
4 1479 494 445 5 46 106 168 
5 15.14 494 4.44 11 55 117 181 
Juv. C. P. Endowment at 65 
6 13.24 495 4.51 7 38 86 131 
/; tees 5.18 444 10 43 93 141 
> tan sae 4a 12 47 98 149 
9 1415 525 4.80 l 14 50 104 156 
10 14.50 5.33 4.87 2 15 53 108 163 
ll 1487 5.38 491 2 16 56 113 171 
2 15.26 5.40 4.92 3 17 59 118 178 
13 15.67 540 4.90 3 19 62 124 186 
14 16.10 5.36 4.84 4 20 65 129 194 
Juv. 20 Pay Endowment at 65 
0 2066 2.19 1.92 8 24 92 200 320 
$3 21.46 2.36 2.07 5 28 107 216 338 
5 22.008 2.44 2.14 1] 38 120 229 352 
, sae 2 eee 16 45 129 241 366 


2.40 21 53 146 269 408 
23 56 153 282 427 


10 23.92 2.64 2.31 20 50 139 257 391 
4 2.49 


Juv. 20 Year Endowment 


0 4474 472 4.15 83 153 368 657 1,000 
3 4475 492 4.33 73 146 370 657 ~=1,000 
5 44.77 494 4,34 77 153 376 661 1,000 
7 4478 496 4.35 81 157 379 662 1,000 
10 4482 495 4.33 81 158 379 662 1,000 
l2 4468 494 4.32 81 158 379 662 1,000 
14 44.54 491 4.30 81 157 379 662 1,000 
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The vacation capital of America - and unusually fine 
hotel accommodations at the Shirley -Savoy -only a 
few minutes ride from all the glories of Colorado. 
Air-Conditioned Shirley Tavern and Coffee Shop. 
Convenient parking in the SHIRLEY GARAGE. 


J. EDGAR SMITH, President 
IKE WALTON, Mang. Dir. ED. C. BENNETT, Mer. 


400 ROOMS FROM 82. 
HOTEL 


SHIRLEY-SAVOY 


BROADWAY AT SEVENTEENTH 











Death 
Reg. or Death Cash Value at End of Year 
Age Prem. Dis. Only 5 10 15 20 
Juv. Endowment at 18 
0 5098 481 4.22 102 185 437 771 
3 6241 499 440 126 238 574 1,000 
5 73.69 5.07 4.47 162 300 704 
= Gass &352 - 435! 209 380 883 
8 99.31 513 4.51 238 431 1,000 


WOODMEN OF THE WORLD Life Insurance 
Society, Omaha, Neb. 


Membership Campaign Results 


Led by L. A. Richard, of Eunice, La., who secured applica- 
tions for life protection totaling $378,000, Woodmen of the 
World representatives secured new business totaling $23,669,038 
during the 60 day membership campaign just concluded. 

Leading states in the campaign were: Texas, $3,728,650; 
North Carolina, $2,119.950; Georgia, $2,100,000; Alabama, $1,- 
817,100; Louisiana, $1,537,750; Tennessee, $1,016,250. 
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EXTRA PREMS. 





CASH VALUES 
Dbl. - End of Year———— —-—- 
Ind. Yr. 5 0 15 
Special Retirement Income @ 60 (Male) 
5 19 46 123 201 
135 27 61 155 254 
135 39 81 199 325 
135 56 110 261 27 
140 81 154 356 584 
150 124 227 519 R62 
175 210 377 862 
Special — A eee | i@ ° (Female) 
7 22 : 20 
31 67 169 277 
44 90 217 356 
62 121 286 470 
90 170 392 646 
138 252 573 958 
234 419 958 


Special Retirement Income @ 65 (Male) 
$1 12 35 97 158 


18 45 
26 59 
37 78 
53 104 
76 143 
113 207 
187 337 


4 65 
41 &5 
58 114 
S4 157 
125 228 
20 374 


120 195 
150 243 
190 308 
246 396 
329 530 
468 772 
772 

65 (Female) 
104 170 
129 210 
162 263 
206 335 
268 434 
360 585 
517 862 
862 


ANNUAL PAR PREMIUMS (3°) 


PER $1,000—Since May |{, 1939. 
* Special Retirement Income Policy 
@ 60 @ 65 


90 1731 

2 1937 
2338 1985 
2409 2035 
2484 2087 
2563 2142 


3160 2553 
3285 2637 
3565 2820 
3722 2922 
3892 3030 
4076 3146 


37 4018 += 4277' «39713431 
* Not issued for less than $2,000, 


@ 65 

Female Age 
1784 38 
2002 39 
2053 40 
2106 41 
2162 42 
2223 43 
2285 44 
2352 45 
2422 46 
2497 47 
2577 8 
2660 49 
2750 50 
2846 51 
2947 52 
3056 3 
3173 54 
3298 55 


3 
8796 
9696 


@ 60 
Female 


9514 


10505 


1939) 


Premiums (in dark type) and Yearly Net Payments with Dividend Deducted—Cents 


DIVIDEND SCALE FOR YEAR 1939— (EFFECTIVE MAY 1, 
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468 
ye 
RY 


566 


329 
x4 
68 

"OS 
17 


413 


254 
190 
64 
2465 
22 


180 
120 
Ho 
416 
347 
282 
65 
26 


949 
958 
116 

9 


611 
473 
SR 

5 
5707 
13 


335 
oat 
49 
63 
642 
i7 
184 
20 


680 


10 Year Total Figures to Nearest Dollar 
20 Year Total Figures to Nearest Dollar 


0 
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Years to Pay Up or Mature Policies by Dividend Accumulations 


Dh) AD) 

ee 

169 
53 
tt 
” 
"9 


425 
405 


Years 


20 ‘Av. Viy. Paid 
Vrs./Av. Viy. Surr’d 
Net Payments 


Accumulations 


Accumulations 
Paid Up in 


Net Payments 
Cash Value 


Surr'd Cost 


BEST'S LIFE NEWS 


13 


305 
130 
6 


I 
) 
22 17 


1 
by Dividend Recumutations 


20 13 9 


Years to nv Up or Mature Policies 


13 


19 


Accumulations 
Paid Up in Years 


sSurrd Cost 


EWS 


JUNE 1, 


1939 


NAVY MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


Began business July 28, 1879; mutual, issuing assessment certificates. The Association oper- 
ated on the assessment plan with a benefit equal to the value of one assessment up to 1921, 
at —— time the benefit was fixed at $5,000. It was increased to $6,000 in 1925 and $7, 500 
in In 1928 it went on a 45 assessment basis for the purpose of accumulating reserves. 
On » MR... 1, 1939 it chan to a level premium basis for a paid-up benefit of $7,500 at ages 
60, 65, 70 and 75, at which time it transferred members to the most equitable paid-up age 
applyin ng savings under the assessment plan to provide a premium age credit under the attained 
age. 108e members who could not be transferred to the level premium plan on an equitable 
basis (members age 50-52 and above) are being carried under the old assessment plan. 

eserve Basis: American Men; entrance age limits . 

Cash Values: Under latest revision Level Premium plan no cash loan or paid up value 
failable first year—-thereafter $25 is deducted from cash value as surrender charge. 
interest Allowed-— oa 3%. 

Dividend Scale: None as 

Premium Rate: Last Ak in 1939—based on American Men Tab 

Admitted Assets $4,259,257 (January 1, 1939); Insurance in Force S58, 380,000. 


POLICY ANALYSIS 


Aviation: Actual additional cost, based on experience of aviation group over previous 
years; rates for 1939, $9.20 per $1,000 ($5.75 per month). 

Values: Cash values are allowed; see separate exhibit hereafter. 
Change of Pian: No change contemplated. 
Disability Benefits: Not issued. 
Dividends: Dividends will not be considered for some years. 
Double Indemnity: Not issued. 
Incentestability: Association states no cantract issued. Membership is in form of mem- 
— certificate 

Values: To amount of cash value; after first year; 5% interest not paid in advance; 
policyholders. may repay loan at any time and may retain policy after endorsement. 

on-F rovisions: Policy provides for cash; automatic non-par extended insurance 

without cash and without loan values, automatic non-par paid-up insurance without cas 
and without loan values. 
Premiums: May be paid annually, semi-annually, or monthly; in event of death unpaid 
fractional premiums are waived and premiums paid beyond date of death are refunded 
. ring on a monthly basis. Association states that no difference exists under any plan. 
: 
t 


— 
- 
— ee ee 








Members are required to pay monthly ig advance by government allotment if practicable. 
Reinstatement: At any time within one year; unless previously surrendered, upon evidence 
f insurability and payment of arrears of premium. 

sis: American Men—premiums loaded for administrative expense only. 
Restrictions: On residence, none; occupation, none; travel, none; suicide, sane or insane, 
within one year, ' 
Settiement Options: Cash; continuous instalment over any period up to 30 years. No Life 
Annuities available. Monthly, quarterly, semi-annual or annual instalments. 

The cash, loan and paid-up values as they appear here apply to present members of the 
Association eligible to transfer to the Level Premium plan adopted January 1, 1939. 
For individual application the annual premium entered on the member's card should be 
matched with the corresponding peri appearing in the table under the paid-up age 
assigned the me saber. Reserves accumulate from the premium age which is less than the 
actual age as of January 1, 1939 (as explained in another section of this review) in all 
cases where the insured has accumulated sufficient savings under the old plan to establish 
a premium age credit. The maximum credit is 4 years. Members over age 52 and border 
line cases in the bracket ages 51-52 who desire to consider one of the Level Premium 
paid-up plans may select the plan and request the assignment of a premium age an 
annual premium and other data. 


PREMIUMS ETC., PER $7,500 
Since January 1, 1939. 


——- -Paid Up at “— > -———-Paid Up at Ae 65 —- —— 
E nd of 10 Yrs. ro of 20 0 Yr rs. End of 10 Yrs. End of 20 Yrs. 
Ann. Cash Paid Paid Ann. Cash Paid Cash Paid 
Age Prem. or Loan Up BS ie Up Prem. or Loan Up or Loan Up 
17 C8738 607 2149 1498 4135 
18 9000 633 2189 1560 4196 
19 9278 661 2233 1630 4274 
20) 9570 692 2281 1705 4355 
21 O78 725 2333 1783 4440 
22 10200 761 2588 1865 4528 
23 10545 800 2448 1952 4618 
4 10005 842 510 2043 4713 
25 11288 R86 2575 2139 4811 
26 11693 933 2643 2239 4913 
27 12128 983 2714 2345 5019 
28 12593 1035 2786 5 5131 
29 13095 1091 2861 2575 5248 
30 13635 1150 2938 2699 5373 12840 1050 2684 2446 4868 
1 14213 1212 3017 2832 5505 13335 1102 2744 2550 4958 
32 14835 1277 3100 2973 5647 1386 1156 2805 2660 5052 
33 15518 1347 186 3124 5801 14438 1212 2867 2774 5151 
34 16245 1421 3277 3287 5968 15053 1270 293 2895 5257 
35 17040 1500 337 3464 6152 15705 1332 2996 3023 5369 
6 17903 1585 477 3657 6355 16410 1396 3064 3159 5491 
7 18848 1676 3588 3868 6583 17175 1465 3135 3305 5623 
38 19875 177 3708 4102 6838 17993 1537 3210 3461 5769 
39 21000 1884 3840 64 7128 18878 1614 3290 3630 5930 
40 22330 2003 3986 4658 7500 19830 1696 3375 S815 6110 
41 23595 2134 4149 20858 1784 3468 4018 6312 
42 25103 2281 4332 21975 1878 3568 244 6542 
438 26783 2445 4540 23198 1981 3679 4496 6805 
44 2658 2632 4778 24518 2994 3801 4781 7109 
45 0773 2845 5053 25973 2217 3938 5107 7500 
46 33173 3093 5376 27563 2354 4092 
47 35925 8383 5757 29318 2507 4267 
48 29105 3728 6215 31268 2681 4468 
49 2840 4145 6771 33435 2878 4702 
50 47273 4658 7500 35865 3107 4975 
51 38610 3373 5299 
52 41745 3689 5686 
53 45345 4068 6157 
54 49552 4531 6737 
55 54532 5107 7500 
-—————_Pald Up at “2 70— ---— — ——— Paid Up at » * 5 -—_—_—_, 
End of 10 Yrs. ond of 20 Yrs. End of 10 Yrs. End of 20 Yrs. 
Ann. Cash Paid Cash Paid Ann. Cash Paid Cash Paid 
Age Prem, or oan Up or Loan Up Prem. orLoan Up orLoan Up 
38 16890 2917 3084 5141 
39 17640 457 2970 3205 5235 
40 18450 1520 3026 3332 5336 
41 19313 1585 3082 5471 
42 20235 1654 3143 3614 5571 
43 21233 1727 07 3771 5708 
44 22298 1805 3276 3943 5863 21098 1673 3038 3515 5227 
45 23445 1887 3351 4133 6040 22103 1711 3039 3615 5282 
46 24683 1975 3433 4344 242 23168 1775 86 3744 5381 
7 26018 2060 3505 4582 6477 24308 1843 3136 5494 
48 27465 2173 3622 4852 6752 25523 1913 3189 4038 20 
49 29040 2286 3734 164 T7077 26828 1988 3247 4208 5767 
50 30750 2411 3860 5528 7500 28230 2068 3312 4399 5942 
51 32618 2549 4005 29730 2153 3382 4614 6144 
52 35145 2705 4171 31343 2243 3458 4865 6389 
53 360930 2883 4364 33090 234 3547 5152 667T 
54 29435 3088 4592 34965 2451 3644 3492 7928 
55 42225 3327 4862 37005 2572 3758 5907 750 
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IBEST’S| 
LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS 


The 1939 edition of Best's Life Insurance Reports con- 
tains the following information on each company:— 











Assets and Liabilities in detail. 
Income and Disbursements in detail. 
Gain and Loss Exhibit in detail. 


Classes and Amounts of Business in 


Best's Life Insurance Re- Force: Ordinary, industrial, group; 
ports automatically en- participating, non-participating, de- 
ferred dividends. 


titles each subscriber to 


Dass ‘Alle tension Significant Ratios from the Statement, 


for the last five years. 

History since organization. 

Financial Condition, Management, Op- 
erating Results: Editorial comment, 
including “recommendation,” and in- 
surance experience of executive offi- 
cers. 

Growth of the Company since organiza- 
tion. 

Cash Premium Income for the last five 

years; new and renewal; life disability, 

double indemnity and annuity sepa- 
rately, with totals. 

POSTAGE Officers. 

.NCLUDED Directors or Trustees. 

Territory: States in which companies are 
licensed. 

Reserve Basis: Actuarial tables used and 
amounts of business on the various 
principal forms. 


News. 


$15.03 
PER COPY 


as SS P68 ME hte ~~ eee etn Lem 


Note: Fraternals and Assessments re- 
ported upon. Valuation results given if 
obtainable. 


ALFRED M.- BEST COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 








75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HOME OFFICE 
BEST BUILDING 





CHICAGO -: DALLAS -: ATLANTA -: CINCINNATI -:. BOSTON 


NS 
JUNE 1, 1939 
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COMPLETE 


FROM JANUARY 


EDITORIALS 
B BOW TAGS Geese .coccedccoccesceesooeces DEE eséecee 
SRORERNSS GR PORE tik c cibdd chico o séKh chee SRO <iknno coe 
EOP AWOMORE 5 «ote c detente occ ccese sec nesée January ..... 
Life Insurance Survey .....scccscccessevescssss April ....... : 
Massachusetts Savings Banks & Insurance ... May ......... 
Premium Trends in Life Insurance ............ tn ekedueas 
Recovery and Life Insurance ..............s:. - February 
Tn? CD. . -ceteesecedcbecoscecceteses Pt ivetecheoc 
Who Elects Directors? .....ccccccscececeeses » GRE .cocceacis 
GENERAL ARTICLES 

BetmOreRs Chat PR occcccccccsccccsesces January 
Actuarial Society of America ..............6+:. ne. ewabess 
Agency and Home Office News ............... Oe: «cagupe 
Agents Not Employees ...........-+sseeeeeee: January ..... 
American Association of University Teachers 

Se ED Sncce wudheanssbens dbbancesceses January ..... 
American College of Life Underwriters ........ ne Tee. 
American Life Convention .........c.ccccccseces ee, ee 
BREE Bee BOD «dink 0 ocd sc cccccsvcecccecce DEE ececeses 
TED WOE iki ccococcccosceesnséeciés Fee 
Annuity Yields Compared .............e.se055 January ..... 
Association of Life Agency Officers .......... February 
The Biggest Agency Problem (Richard R. Lee) June ........ 
Birth Rates—Here and There ................- Bn cvecceese 
i en ii... ls dee peepesusacesnbese BE seseaseoas 
ES SESEEPRERSS ERE RES CE Sn ‘cebeseée 
SE ED MNOOOE cathe ccctcccceccccssecesh January ..... 
SD ee GEO an. oc donc cecced c0eceees Pr tee eee 
i i (i Cr nr Ce... csewcosecoseoeses March ....... 
City Underwriters Congress ...............+5. i becvesee 

5 es Ee ENS Cott. oc cbceccccoceocees a aa 
Colorado Insurance Department .............. ED esvoceoe 
Colorado Insurance Department Investigation May ........ 
Company Changes During 1938 ............... February 
Connecticut Insurance Department ........... SOG <cvcvcés 
Correction Notice—Best’s Life News—Best’s 

SN aon nnn Mean nddonks 6606606666 ME é0céeddee 
Correction Notice—Best’s Illustrations ....... aes 
Credit Men Condemn Inflation ................ ME 2000e66e 
ee  “ § £  * SSeS ERESeS or E re January ..... 
Dividend, Rate and Other Changes for 1939.. January ..... 
Educational Group Forms ..........ccsesseees February 
Equitable Replies to Mononoly Release ...... PT csséosha 
Extracts—December 31, 1938 Statements ...... February 
Extracts—December 31, 1938 Statements ...... March ....... 
Extracts—December 31, 1938 Statements ...... April ........ 
Extracts—December 31, 1938 Statements ...... May ...-...0. 
Pa Pe GOED CE Rccccéoococceccecccecs February 
ees * ARETE January ..... 
Federal Agencies in the Urban Mortgage Field May ......... 
Federal Agencies in the Urban Mortgage Field June ........ 
UE R  ere February 
Hartford College Formed ................eeeee: June ........ 
Highlights from the Life Presidents ......... January ..... 
Home Office Life Underwriters’ Association .... June ........ 
Homicides in United States ................... March ....... 
Illinois Assessment Legal Reserve Life Com- 

RSS SS: 6 RPE ies May ......00- 
Illinois Burial Insurance Societies ........... BEAT ceccccces 
Illinois Mutual Benefit Associations .......... MAY ....c0006 
rs i, De ss cwodeaceocbe February 
Institute of Life Insurance ................e: UNE ...eeeee 
International Claim Association .............. June ........ 
Leprosy and Tuberculosis ...................-. June ........ 
The Lesson of the New Life Tables (Waldemar 

TD <.ccn UME cs cchscasennnsecnsis MAY .cccccees 
Life Advertisers Association ................. UME .....00. 


Life Insurance Review of 1938 (C. C. Klocksin) February 


ey a ew ebios UNE ...2.0e. 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau ....... JUNE .....2.. 
Life Office Management Association .......... PUNE ......0. 
Life Underwriters Association of Toronto ..... January ..... 
Bo ZT Oe oer eee BERT cccccncce 
Maryland Insurance Department .............. Pe 2'scadmee 
Massachusetts Savings Bank Insurance ...... Re 
i ee... ee ae. cca aeecneseent  ecsspess 
Michigan Insurance Department .............. BERT wcccccese 
Missouri Insurance Department ............... May ..cescece 
Monopoly Investigation ............cceceeeeees March ....... 
I i i ok awake OS a 
Mortgage Prospects Dubious .............+++ February 
Nashville Association of Life Underwriters. .... ND Ho ars sles a 
National Association of Insurance Commis- 

_Sioners ee PC. a rer ee January ..... 
National Association of Insurance Commis- 

EERE pe gS BAY ccoccceve 
National Association of Life Underwriters .... June ........ 
National Chapter Chartered Life Underwriters June ........ 
New I De a ee i «penwha 
New York Insurance Department—Investments 

I aid ak a Bi ls ok ok is ne BEOEG cccvces 
New York Life Underwriters Association .... April ........ 
New York Savines Banks Insurance ........ ERY ccccccces 
Ordinary Life Still Popular .............secee0% January ..... 
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1939, TO DATE, INCLUSIVE 


Orphan PeleyRoleras ...ccescccccccccccccecess February 679 
Protests Social Security Act .......esceceeeees Biaren .....<. Tho 
“Ee” §=6CUEEEED «ccceccoccescss coees bas MD Bhbbicccca 7 
Recovery and Improvement in Business (QO. J. 

BENGIG) ccc ccccccseccccsccscssccccccsseuseees June ..... a 
CD 80. 208s Gccugcccchebeoeseseeecs January ..... 506 
Review of Policy Changes ...........0eeeec000. February ... 675 
ee Dr DEED 0560000006 0beeseeoces ST Cahlvw oes 7) 
Savings Banks Life Production ............... SE 66000 cvs S46 
Savings Bank Report (N. Y.) .....ceecsceeceees February ... 672 
Service Bureau Reports ...........-eeeeeeeeees sae 7) 
Settlement Life Option ...........ccceeccceces February ... 674 
Social Security Act Changes ............eeees. February ... 67 
Social Security Act—Agents to be Covered?.. April ........ 837 
Special State Insurance Taxes, Licenses and 

POCS Cee GR MEU coccccccccéwesocosoces a S40) 
Taxes. Up: Income Down .....cccccccccccccces tT denn eecok 16 
OEE BOOTIES ccccccovccceseseccecce January ..... BOS 
United States Government Life Insurance 

WUE ccsdSes Soccsosvescocococesccesehs ceoceus February ... 747 
Who Buys Life Insurance ............0.ceeee. ee 7 


INSTITUTIONS REPORTED UPON 


Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company, Wash- 





ington, D. C. (Passes $400,000,000 Mark)...... February ... 6% 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

(New Dividends” for 1939).........cccecsccees January . 642, 643 

i DD ov ccssaetneteceeoeotbee cocoees BEMFOR ccccccs 765 

(Some Retirements and Promotions) ........ BEOFOR .ccccs. 765 

(Annual Statement—January 1, 1939) ....... Ge 2 

(New Sickness Expense Policy) ............. BED ccesecces 
Alliance Life Insurance Company, Peoria, Ill. 

(Revised Rates and Values) ..........eees6. March ....... 174 

DEED édcoceccecdencesescesedbiieccocece February ... (4 
All States Life Insurance Co., Birmingham, 

Ala. (President Lacy Dies) ............eeeee. BOTT cscocess Si2 
American Citizens Life Insurance Company, 

Columbus, Ohio (Report of Examination)... February ... @ 
American Covenant Life Insurance Company, 

Joplin, Mo. (Purchased by and reinsured in 

Republic National) ........--sseccccesescecs February ... 61 
American Hospital & Life Ins. Co., San An- 

tonio, Tex. (19388 Figures) ...........eeseee0% March ....... 766 
American Life Insurance Company, Birming- 

ham, Ala. (Changes Title) ...........-ese-08. Sl catuksces 36 
American Life Insurance Company, Detroit, 

Base. CPCORRME BERCUS) ccccccsocceccvesceseses February 69] 

(Petition filed to transfer receivership pro- 

ceedings to Federal Court) ...........eeee6. BERT ccccccces 36 
American National Insurance Company, Gal- 

veston, Texas, (Favorably Examined) ...... Te cecceces 112 
Artisans Life Association, Portland, Ore. 

(Merged with The Maccabees) .............. January ..... 606 
Atlantic Life Insurance Co., Richmond, Va. 

Ccpmeeeey Capen) .ccncekenceeseeesebece seco WOREGET cccce 606 

(New Policies & Rate Reductions—Over 100% 

Increase in Submitted Business) ........... February ... @ 

TOD DUE otitinnnectenheesecceesoes EEGD vcccvceccs 16 

(Report of Examination Favorable) ........ TO cecseosce 113 
Baltimore Life Insurance Company, Baltimore, 

Md. (Stephen D. Powell Dies) .............. February ... 2 

CCM SR POCRORMED co ceccecocveccceeseses DEEL cccccccs 862 
Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, Iowa 

(Changes Effective Jan. 1. 1939—Dividendsz69 Areniged 

Reduced 8%—Production Figures) ......... 

COED TENGE «cud nbeenddoeesedessseg ee January ..... 606 

fly," @& — —.* [ener a BET cocccedes 16, 36 

(Correction—Rate Book).........csceeeeeeeee 
Bankers National Life Insurance Co., Mont- February 2 

clair, N. J. (Dividend Schedule Continued— March ....... 76 

Changes in Option Settlements. ete.—Ban- March ....... 76 

ST PD oi nacceGtiind oo60teeceecseteeeesus My eeoseosece 16 

SD MUNI, ching sno cnnsocensen 
Bankers Union Life Company. Denver, Colo. 

(Dividend Schedule Continued) .............. 

gO UO —Eer ee ee Beth cccccecs 862 
Beneficial Life Insurance Company, Salt Lake 

City, Utah (Dividends, etc. Continued)...... March ......- 768 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co., Pittsfield. Mass. 

(Policy Changes, etc.—Business Gains Re- 

POTCEE) ccccccccosccvcesccccccccccceaseccccess February ... 692 

RR eee January ..... 606 

(Reports Progress—Treadway Elected Di- 

EERO. Sie A RO TES: SS ea a> = RR Ee 768 

(Dividend Information—Some Increases) .. April ........ 862 
Boston Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, 

Mass. (Dividends for 1939) .........csecsees February ... 692 

(Dividends and Interest Rate) .............. March ......-. 77 
Business Men’s Assurance Co., Kansas City, 

Mo. (Sets New Record) ..........e-eesseeces February ... 6% 

(Official Changes—January Business Up) March ....... 77 

ny con ac new nc ceecodt eoeaee TT eé¥eeceee 36 
California-Western States Life Insurance Co.., 

Sacramento, Cal. (Veterans Life Insurance 

tt) AD <cesnnenntacosssastbeiseouss January ..... 608 

(Reports Gains and Stockholders Dividend) February ... 6% 
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(Production Up) ....:; tte tent ence nee eens eee JUNE ...006-, 
Capitol Life Insurance Company, Denver, Col- 

prado §4(Wollen Appointed Agency Vice 

President) ..cccceeesceeeeeeccecesesereeeeeses BORD cccccese 
Catholic Order of Foresters, Chicago, Ill. _ 
(EXAMINCA) ceseecceeeescecereeesserennsececs February 
central Life Assurance Society, Des Moines, 
lowa. (Favorably Examined) ..........++.+. March ....... 
(Correction NOULiCe) ccccccccccccesccsceseces May ceeese 
Central States Life Insurance Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. (19388 Figures) ......-c.ccececceccecececs BERGER ccccces 
(New Directors BOONE) ccvcccccccccoccese BUDGE cccccecs 
Care Life Insurance Corporation, New York, 
_Y. (Advance Figures) ......-..-ceeeeeees March ....... 
ie ort of Examination Favorable) ........ March ....... 
(Ault Appointed Actuary) ........-..++ss6: 5 TE eédswnees 
Colonial Life Insurance Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

(New Monthly Premium Intermediate Forms) February 
(Reports GAIMS) .....eeeeeeeeceeccreeseces : — ceeeeces 
(Bruce A pointed Assistant Actuary) ...... BED ccccccces 
Colorado Life Company, Denver, Colo. (Pres- 

 CURGEEE MEE concccoaseccccccccegecossocs January ..... 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co., Bos- 

ton, Mass, (Postpones Policy Changes— 

“Standard” Annuity Rates Adopted) ...... yt edd 
(Reports Progress) ........eeceeeccceeceeee an é6tcouee 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co., Hartford, 

Conn. (Dividend Seale Continued— Redue- 

tions on A. P. R. A. Contracts) ........ January ..... 
(Regular Dividend on Stock—Enters 

Builds H. O. Addition—Fall Sales Campaign 

POOCCREEUED ccccccccccesccccccccoceceoeescees January ..... 
(Changes Effective Feb. Ist) ............006. February 
(1938 Figures—Hospital Plan—-New Director) March ....... 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., Hart- 

ford, Conn. (New Policy Contract—Gains Re- 

DOPTEK) .nccccccccccccccccccccccccccssessecses January ..... 
— Increase for Year-—-Searle & Carter 

‘elebrate—-New Contract Issued—lIssues Mil- 

Homth Policy) ....cccccccccccccccccsccccccees February 
i Cn! cepencooesoreessoonseretneée a ers 
Continental American Life Ins. Co., Wilming- 

ton, Del. (14.3% Ahead for 11 Months) .... January ..... 

(Changes Effective Jan. Ist—-Dividend Scale 
Revised—Record Business) .............+00. February 
New — Office Building—Elects Three 

DE anugeducuieoeeens 0006 beceeccecvous | apres 
(Dr. J. MeFadden Dick Dies) .............. Gee évevdevs 

Co-Operative Life Insurance Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio (Changes Name to Farm Bureau 
SD sdubebbbbobs 6000ddneseseesoeescoceoecces GE bed ccs 
Credit Life Insurance Company, pertnenns, 
Ohio (Harrison Appointed Vice President).. February 
Crown Life Insurance Company, Toronto, C an- 
a, Ct MD «cca cccecdsaketedes Me etventis 
Dominion Life Assurance Company, Waterloo, 
Canada (New Dominion Security Policy) .... May ......... 
1 a Life Assurance Society, New York, 
Y. (Dividend Scale Continued—Childs 
i CE «anne Wb ce ec mne tics nthads ace January ..... 

(Fifth Year Dividends Review—$81 532.338 
In One Day—Loans on Refund and Cash Re- 
fund Annuities Discontinued—New Policies 
Announced—New Paid-for Group Insurance) February 
Pe enced tek hacen be hebbs Onabeehs aie oenwie 
(Passes Two Billion Group Mark) .......... BEES cvcceces 
J.C. B. Ehringhaus elected a director)......  sedeedine 
(Universal Pictures Group—New Optional 
Deferred Annuity—Withdraws A. P. Retire- 
ment Annuity and Supplementary 5 Pay 9 Yr. 
ee eee 0 ee 

Equitable Life Insurance Company. Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Premiums Increased) ....... January ..... 
Equitable Life Insurance Co., Des Moines, 

Iowa (Preliminary Figures—1938)........... February 
(F. W. Hubbell Elected President & Other 
tt hi cils adackeas bau dsaweees6ets ees oc March ....... 
I ae Ts tks witehie 
(C -orrection—Rate Book).........-...--..e0+: 0 

A. Swisher, Jr., Retires—R. FE. Fuller 
Takes Dt tbh wn chassncvenndssadens 0 tbeiion  chedvaee 
Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corporation. Bal- 
timore, Md. (Par Value of Capital Shares 
RES IRC A nia ag a: Sa at aia Ser -iweawends 
Farm Bureau Life Insurance Company. Colum- 
pus. Ohio (Formerly Cooperative Life Ins. 
Sedhscdhasndhehednes abso nckees 06 esneeceees A ee 
a & Traders Life Insurance Company, . 
Svracuse, N. Y. (Juvenile Policies).......... er 
(Correction Notice—W. Cameron Lennie Dies) June ........ 
Federal Life Insurance Company, Chicago. I. 
(Examination Report —Dividends Continued) February 
Federal Old Line Life Insurance Co., Seattle, 
Wash. (Report of Examination)............. February 
wigeltty Investment Association, Wheeling, W. 
i. is Gee SPE COMEMEINED 2 co Sec ccccceccce January ..... 
Cc. Dt ictehercheaeedeiacésoeeeee February 
(Special Master’s Report Reviewed)......... March ....... 
Fidelity Life Insurance Company, Phoenix, 

Arizona (Reinsured in Republic National 

RD ND had winds hké pane dae bUatbieodes January ..... 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co., Philadel- 

phia, Pa. ((1939 Dividends and Interest Rate 
—Some Reductions Made)................- January ..... 
(Changes Effective Jan. 1, 1939—Advance Fig- 

Gt Bakes chiakie cobb od 604660 606303850004 6d 08 February 
Ce AID. ci wccccccscccccocecees pS Saar: 
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Franklin Life Ins. Co., Springfield, Ill. (Re- 


GEUSED GD | oo eeccbeccteescsécseeuseccoees PE weciews 787 
Gate a Life Insurance Company, Greens- 
boro, C. (Control Purchased)............. February 708 
General yo Life os Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. (Results of Campaign)................+-. January ..... 614 
(1938 Figures—Three Policyholders’ Direc- 
tors Elected—Additional Stock Retired)..... BG weacdene 788 
(Chamber of Commerce Report Favorable).. June ........ 117 
General Mutual Life Insurance Company, Van 
Wert, Ohio, (To be reinsured in Central Life 
V7 ti ak A eae A ae SBE 5 NRA RA UME ..ccecee 117 
Girard l.ife Insurance Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (Dividend Schedule Continued).......... February 708 
(Report of Examination Favorable)......... March ....... 789 
- (Reports Quarter Gains) oer agen enes ie + June ......-. 117 
range Mutual Life Company, Nampa, aho 
(Pavorably Txremimed) ....ccccccccccc:cocce March oes 789 
Great American Life Insurance Co., San 
tonio, Texas (Examined: No Criticisms) _. May .......-- 40 
Great Lakes Life Insurance Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio (New Title of Pure Protection 
CS na ius oes co dadedéseeesedsusane January ..... 632 
Sn re a.) dks pc cddbasedéesace February 708 
(To Occupy New Quarters).........-...+++.. BEBTGR cccccee 789 
Great Northwest Life Insurance comeum 
Spokane, Wash. (New Juvenile Policies). Dn dtnecawecs 41 
(Favorably Examined) .............eeeeee0ee. We soswdses 119 
Great Southern Life Insurance Company, Dal- 
las, Texas (Collateral Loan Retired)........ January ..... 614 
Great States Life Insurance Company, Bloom- 
PG,” Bae, GOED cd occacccocceaseeesces February 708 
Great West Life Assurance Co., Winnipeg, 
Man., Can. (November Production Up)...... January ..... 614 
CPeemTens TSROSOOE) 22 ccccccccccccccecsccccs DENS ésccece 789 
(Gains Reported—Trimmer Dies)............ a 41 
Guarantee Mutual Life Co., Omaha, Nebr 
(Dividend Schedule Continued).............. Ss dadacans 865 
(Announces New Preferred Policy) ......... wae Visdeces 119 
Guardian Life Insurance Co., New York City 
(Dividend Scale Decreased 15%)............ January ..... 615 
Hearthstone Life Insurance Company, Indi- 
pee. Be, SOG < ccocnctecesceosacsee January . 616 
Home Friendly Life Insurance Company, Balti- 
more, Md., (Report of Examination Favor- 
DD. cncsihavahonna aitennindsiaanesmhaenates WN ta06éec 719 
sm, Life Insurance Company, New York, 
Y. (Dividend Scale Continued)............ January ..... 617 
me Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, ns 
SS RRR Rtn ir pinata an PED wccccces 865 
Idaho Mutual Benefit Association, Boise, Idaho 
TE .. Wc soci tin teh ieniessaeiieewns aE 66 0dbediee 42 
Illinois Bankers Life Assur. Co., Monmouth, Ill. 
(Woods Retires—Martin Now President) . REED Saticona 865 
Imperial Life Assurance Company, Toronto, 
Canada (Dividend Schedule Continued)..... February ... 708 
Jefferson National Life Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. (History)................. May ......-.. 43 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co., Greens- 
boro, N. ($385,000,000 In Force—Announces 
I i td ou tad eebtithbatinhet February 708 
te XX OO err May ..ccccces 44 
(Wins “Sweepstake” Trophy) ............... June .......- 119 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass. (New Juvenile Monthly Debit 
Ordinary Policies—Other Industrial Forms 
DEE. csatnoke cdddebdédedecdudederéeeduseed January ..... 617 
Si Ps... -ccesascedeiantaneneseedsses eer 789 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. (Executive Changes) .......cccccccccceces BEGFOR .ccwces 792 
Knights Life Insurance Company, Pittsburgh, 
RP eer rr ry ae 792 
Lafayette Life Insurance Co., Lafayette, Ind 
(Dividend Seale Revised)................6-+. February 709 
Lamar Life Ins. Co., Jackson, Miss............. 
(Owens in charge of agency matters)........ . Ee aa 119 
Legal Standard Life Insurance Co., Dallas, 
Te, GCUMED cccccuedadee 00 besbeee st éekese BG Séee cee 792 
Liberty National Life Insurance Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. (Capital Increase)................. BOE Sxtceuda 866 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
DE EEE. cccostdedcondedebandensdsedadenas January ..... 644 
De SNS «on i connecacubaseenses cuneate DE ass mowed 792 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. (Advance Figures—McAndless 
Now President—Other Promotions).......... ee 793 
(Annual Report—December 31, 1938)........ EE ab a div S66 
COme Bees IB VOTO) .cccccecccccscesecqececs BEE Sec céeven 44 
Lutheran Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Waverly. Iowa (Extra Dividend Declared). ae 795 
(Comprection NGGICe)  ..cccccccccccccccccscces RE Vcacs od 119 
The Maccabees, Detroit, Mich. (Merges with 
APCIGORS LAGS) cccccvecisevedsccvesecesesssose January ..... 606 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York, 
(Fordyce Month a Success)............ January ..... 618 
(Juv enile Policies—Production Figures—Sin- 
gle Premium Policies) ............ceeeeeeeees ceaguaty 710 
(February Production) ..............2+-ee00% BOGE 6 escckis 
Manufacturers Life Insurance Co.. Toronto, 
Ont. (Increase in Dividend Seale—Elects Vice 
President and Two Directors—Opens Pitts- 
burgh Office—New Annuity Rates).......... January ..... 618 
SD WIE 76, 00 n0000490000066 0044 0b 0040400 Mareh ....<<- 795 
Marvland Life Insurance Company, Baltimore, 
Md. (Increased Non-Participating Rates). February 711 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co., pring- 
field, Mass. (Advance 1938 Financial State- 
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(PPPS? rrr ee Po ere eee 
(Dividends Generally Unchanged)........... 


(First Quarter Results—Two new Old Age 


OR a rr 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co.. New York City 
(Contracts for World’s Fair Exhibit)........ 
anges in Premium Rates)................ 


a ousing Community Progressing — Bo 
Group) Group—Westchester Country Clu 
Dt + sk6 nese eeenthctmdeaned®eeénese neehhe 
(1938 MD  ncacsed daddoenseonsoteovenesans 
{Pitney DTG GOED occ cceccoccocsessocsese 
(Dividend Action for 1939)................... 
rig Eight Employees Commissioned in 
Dt? bitte ehind einen ehh snmehtehanabhneaebna 
(Files $550,000 Libel Suit—A partment Com- 
munity Named “Parkchester’—H. H. Shee- 
han, Auditor, Dies—World’s Fair Population 
Exhibit—Agents SODUEEEEEED oan vccaceseacnes 
Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co., Columbus, 
0. (1 i intdh diene ane tnamnsonghad 
(Correction Notice—Best’s Illustrations).. 
a il aa Me al oe oi i i ee 0 
Minnesota Mutual Life Ins. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
CPavoratliy Bxmmimed) ..cccccccccccccccccecs 
(Advance 19388 Figures)................seeeee 
Missouri Insurance  npatpeeds St. Louis, Mo. 
i ED oo on te ons hn ec ees sannee 
Monarch Life Assurance Co., ues. Divid Can. 
New Annuity Rates—Continues Div ane) 
Morris Plan Ins. Society, New York, N 
PC MEER . . wcccccccesceeeensens 
Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., Newark, N. J. 
(Dividend Scale and Interest Rate Continued 
—Names Sommers to Board—New Assistant 
ED - cane nen dnc cehheeed pencecnen 
ee SED nn cn gonedebe cond es 
SS SED  / 0 cc ceces catennoseaseses 


Mutual Life Insurance Co., New York City 
(Dividends Reduced 30%—Production a 
ures—W. G. Carey, Jr. Elected Trustee).. 
(Home Office Promotions) aia alli acre Rie, thie eit bane le 

Mutual Trust Life Insurance Co., Chicago, Ill. 
ED «itive cu ois sen sedhanbans nds 

Mutual Union Life Insurance Company, Seattle, 
Wash. (Report ‘of Examination Reviewed 

National Industrial Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas (New Company Organizing). 

National Life & Accident Ins. Co., Nashv lle, 
On, Giese is BE BOGE c we ccoscoescdésccces 


National Life Insurance Co., Montpelier, Vt. 
(Policy Revisions and Rate Changes for 1939 
—November Business Increases)............. 
(1938 Fig UTOS) once enenescecscecscccccenseees 


National Reserve Life Insurance Company, 
Topka, Kan. (President Moore Dies)........ 
Navy Mutual Aid Association, Washington, D. 
C. (Level Premium Plan Adopted) Sekbabdedsos 
Pt - MED - + o4 dcvaidaadbabeseves tee es 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. (Dividends Reduced: Interest 
Allowed 344 %—Policy Changes)...........- 
New Limits of Insurance for Standard 
isks—Changes in Retirement Income Poli- 
cies, etc.—Business Figures).............ee0: 
(Advance 1938 Fi apunee—~ome Office Changes) 
(Tibbott New Advertising Director)......... 
(Prank T. Partridge DseS) .ccccccccccsccocee 
New World Life Insurance Company, Seattle, 
Wash. (Favorably Examined) ............... 
(Stockholders’ Dividends) ................... 
New York Life Insurance Co., New York City 
7 eons prove Increased 5. >%—Figures For 
tt nD «on cccgonebdnnbeecnohoe6s oe 
(Annual Statement—December 31, 1938)..... 
New ~y 4 Income Policies at Age 65 
ee ee SS nk 8. ns cc obbewtaecs 
New York Savings Bank Life Insurance, New 
York, N. (General Information).......... 
North eR: Life Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (Stockholders Meeting)............ 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
ew N. C. (Report of Examination Re- 
Dt eiittese > non peatohbbas ti euaaeeéen 
Northern Life Raseeanee Co., London, Canada 
ID, dis Dn ne ce bk eedinannnabiah 
Northwestern Mutuai Life Insurance Co., Mil- 
i Pt iin os patched che 0d bbe bvubeodseeé 
EL ESS ARLEN EI ge ee 
Northwestern Nat’l Life Insurance Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. (Financial Statement as ot 
‘oom sk eR ere err 


(G, Dayton Elected pomegy 25 bebeeece dees 
(Settlement Incomes, ete.. Not Changed— 
a Increased—Dividends Entirely Re- 
tt . <gbtiiie ate doe gone sesnensicsesnoetvs 
(Rates, Dividends, Policies, etc.) ............ 


Oqdental Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, 
Veterans’ Life Insurance Plan Ap- 


) 
tAdeanee I i 
Ohio National Life Insurance Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio (Dividends Continued)......... 
Re A ‘Appleby Celebrates 25th Anniversary 
—Home Office Promotions) .............ec005 
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Ohio State Life Insurance Company, Colum- 


bus, Ohio (Production Figures) ............ February ... 723 

TEED GED « 0.6. e060 00 000056000 0000000 006008 March ....... 808 

(Reports Gains) ...... 06. cee eee erence eeeees RS 125 
Old Republic Credit Life Insurance Company, 

Chicago, IL, (Examined) ........s..cseeeees re 125 
Olympic Mutual Life Insurance Co., Seattle, 

UGE. MIOMBTREMOE) 00 oc ccccccccecsoseoccrsotes March ......, R08 
Oregon Mutual Life Insurance Co., Portland, 

Se, CD NED 0 nocd 0 n8es ons cccseccusense March ....... 810 

(Changes in Contracts and Rules)........... May ......05. ? 
Pacific Mut. Life Ins. Co. of Los Angeles, Cal. 

(Rehabilitation Plan Unanimously Approved) January ..... 625 

(Loan Interest Now 5%).....cccsccssccccers February ... 723 

(Former Officials Acquitted)................ March ....... 810 

(National Newspaper ever gang Prize).... April ........ 872 

evaqens Revisions ar ey, olicy Divi- 

end Scale Continued—Other Changes in Set- 

ee co cai asenns daca eee ST dths cases 50 

(Old Stockholders Form Committee—New Im- 

mediate Annuity Rates) ........cceccccseeees tt e6eeees 125 
Palmetto State Life Insurance Company, Co- 

lumbia, 8S. C. (Official Changes)............. Pt *ececees 873 
Pan American Life Insurance Co., New Oe- 

leans, La. ‘Adopts | New Form of Policy).. January ..... 627 

(Gleason Elect BD BORFED ccccccecssccecccss tt Bnesececs KX 
Peninsular Life Insurance Company, Jackson- 

ville, Fla. (No Changes in Rates, etc.)...... TR 810 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Stevenson Elected President— 


Kin gsley now Board Chairman)............. February ... 723 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia, 

Pa. (Dividend Schedule Continued) wate huowds'e February ... 723 

(No Dividend on Stock).....cccccscccsscccess March ....... R10) 

EE ob 0 «acta nang Caetese hte clentten BEBY occcccces 53 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 

Hartford, Conn., (New Retirement Income 

GED. coneneotestanktnedssebhecesdondoctsecce te OO 660 .ceun SR 
Pilot Life Insurance Company, Greensboro, 

N. C. (Advance Figures—Jones Agency Sec- 


BEET neatbontnccoe6os0b00000060600000800008 February ... 724 
(1938 WE se seeded edbeeses H0.60 0066066 6n008 March ....... $10 
Postal Union Life sneetanse Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal. (Re sports Pens b00060 000040 Sa dévecee 53 
The Praetorians, allas, Texas, (Correction 
DT estémocnantdeninds oehhs bb hoockiineséaheoe i ee. oe. 128 
Protective Life Insurance Company, Birming- 


ham, Alabama iv onstey y Destgna) sebecdeaeger March ....... 811 
Provident Life & Accident surance Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. (Preferred Stock Re- 
See. “GRRE c006 00006005006 00060000- EE Séeecsx 811 
Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (1939 Dividend Scale Modified—Other 
Changes—Changes in Policy Guarantees and 


PROMISES) cccccccccccececooccecceseccoecioece January ..... 627 
(Changes—Pffective Jan. 1, 1939)............ February ... 724 
CR WUE Pcccocevcccecceccceevececcessees DEE he ¢éces S11 
SED MEIED oc cddconecdeeccadbbecnes cecocns 4 ae 873 


Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 
(Dividends on Old Rates Reduced 7.5%— 
Other Changes, Policies, etc.—Home Office 


GENE  cocancecechseeeetanesesoecteseges January ..... 629 
(Home Office Promotions—Directors Re- 
Elected—Statement re Housing Investments) February ... 725 
{raver UES scp vevccdeocoboeascvetecsses SEE @escoece 875 
Promotions in Mortgage Loan Department 
—Salary Allotment Cases)............cseee6. 53 
(Correction Notice—Starts Radio Program) June ........ 128 
Pure Protection Insurance Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (Now Great Lakes Life Ins. Co.).. January ..... 632 
Puritan Life Insurance Company, Providence, 
I. (Report of Examination Favorable).... April ........ 875 
Reliatice Life Insurance Company, Pittsburgh, 
. (Report of Examination)................ January ..... 632 


= able National Life Insurance Company, 
allas, Texas 


(Reinsures Fidelity Life of Arizona)........ January ..... 613 
(Reinsures American Covenant Life)........ February ... 691 
(Statement—December 31, 1938)............. SE weeectéoe 76 
(Official Agency Changes) ..........0eee008: EE Geéeteodes a 


Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., (New Officials—-Examination Re- 
vort—Control may change hands—Reports 


Susiness Increase—Family Group Policy).. June ........ 120 
Rockford Life Insurance Company, Roc kford, 

Ill., (Favorably Examined) ................. RD we cbadcrce 129 
Royal ague, Chicago, Ill. (Report of Exam- 

SEEEOM) noccccccccnccservesccessecsceogeceess April ........ 876 
St. Louis + et ee Ins. Co., St. Louis, Mo. . 

(Thomas B. ~ Now President)........+.... ae 882 
Seaboard Life Ins. Company, Houston, Tex. ‘ 

CEROMIOTGR GEREMSD .occcccccccccsccnccestecesoes BE ccciccoce He 
Scranton Life Tnsuriice Company, Scranton, 

Pa. (Merriman Blected to Board)............ January ..... 634 

(December Business Up 28%).........sseee8. February ... 720 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company, 

Lincoln, Neb. (Report of Examination Re- 

WEED nuk cbes ccanawednc 600 0deseeoaboeeoscse TP. cancesece 4 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Company, 

Binghamton, N. Y. (New Policies — Rate 


DD <ccgh cane oe dabksetaddnseansdsetodeas February ... 725 
Slovene National Benefit Society, Chicago, Il. 

TEENY 0 6n606000n00seeceeesscdenseee cece BE wabeacses 66 
Sons of Norway, Minneapolis, Minn. (Report 

SE ED. cacosesacocoesscusceeteestéd March ......- 811 
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southeastern Life Insurance Company, Green- Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., Portland, 
ville, S. C. (Enters Industrial Field)........ February ... 726 Me. (Juvenile Premiums Increased)......... February ... 727 
(Correction NOtice) .....+ssseeeesseserssesees May ........ 16 (Irish Elected President)..............e++.-; March ....... 814 
guthland Life Insurance Company, Dallas, United Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill. (Ex- 
mas (EXAMINEd) ......ceereeseescerececces January ..... 634 GUREBOED occ ccubedebeecédecesnéderedesscaneece February 727 
(New Directors Elected—Capital Increase United Life & Accident Insurance Company, 
Authorized) ...ceccccceccccccccecsccssscecees BE cits didew< 67 Concord, N. H. (Business Up).............«.. February 727 
guthwestern Life Insurance Company, Dallas, (Juvenile Premiums Revised) ............... pS RSE 139 
“Texas (Increase in Premiums)............... February 726 United Life Insurance Company, Salina, Kan. 
(1988 FIGUres).......csccececeeeeecrceseceees March ...... 811 (Dividends Reduced) ..........ccccccccsccsees BD sé cvncécc 883 
(Correction NOtice) ......sceecccecesceeeeress BEET covccese 16 United Services Life Insurance Company, 
sandard Life Insurance Company, Pittsburgh, Washington, D. C. (Receives License)........ DEE 6 cenatds 883 
pa., (Examination Report not released) .... June ....... 350 GREEROUEE nechkibaibadana’ tecdeatdatatedesetwn Ba 6 cancceee 67 
sate Mutual Life Assur. Co., Worcester, Mass. United States Government Irsurance, Wash- 
(Continues 1938 Interest-Dividends — Out- ington, D. C. (Increased Dividends Payable 
PO GME  cccccccnseccctceteseccecoese January ..... 640 on Anniversary of Policy in 1939)............ February 728 
(Approximates Largest Month in History— CORR RRENE FEE 6ccvscces cect 6ecedsesns ens Be Seeecue 815 
Appoints Asst. Medical Director)............ February ... 726 United States Life Insurance Co., New York, 
(WSS FIQUreS)...cccccccccssccccscscceseseces March ...... 812 N. Y. (Capital Now Half Million—Wells Di- 
gyn Life Assurance Co., Montreal, Canada FOCTOP) oc cccccccccccccccccccccccccesccccccece January ..... 6A1 
(J. A. Tory Elected a Director)............. January ..... 640 (1938 Figures Show Increase)............... March ....... 815 
(1988 Figures—J. W. Simpson Dies)........ March .....- 813 (Rhodebeck Made Supt. of Agencies—Two 
(Option Changes) .......-seecceccceeccceecees Apets ..cccce 882 New Directors—Production Increases)...... MAY .cscccacs 68 
(Reports Gains) ........... cet eccceeeesesens St 66eewe ws 67 Volunteer State Life Ins. Co., Chattanooga, 
teachers Insurance & Annuity Association, Tenn. (Controlling Interest Purchased—Pre- 
New York, N. Y. (Rate Increase on Family MBEUURG EMCTORGGE 0 ccnccccvescceecsccccesvess February 729 
Income & Anmnuities)............ccceeeeecees January ..... 641 (New Business Gains)...........ceeseeeesees MAGY ccccccsce 68 
(Favorably Examined) .........--.s++++ee0-: March ...... 814 Washington National Insurance Company, Chi- 
texas Life Insurance Company, Waco, Texas cago, Ill. (19388 Figures—Granville Elected 
(Rates, Values, Policy Forms Revised)...... January ..... 641 anine ag ame beoee psssrcosssasrebccesses. March ....... 815 
elers Insurance Co r, 0 . ellington Fun ne., Philadelphia, Pa. (Re- 
nes 1938 -Nplarialg ahora eee. strained from Violating Securities Act)..... February 729 
EE at a winks we tne de hese eee be esces February 726 West Coast Life Insurance Company, San 
EY ID 0 hos cee nen canendee< os « ses 130 Francisco, Cal. (Official Changes)........... January ..... 641 
union Central Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.. Wieconatn, [i6e Paseeanss jomgeny, sacien, 
(Advance Figures—Official Changes—Decem- Wis. (Dividend Schedule Continued)......... February 729 
ber Volume Up) Ue te dit bhbbdnpedeccedseeaces February 727 Wisconsin National Life Insurance Co., Osh- 
(Dividend Schedule Continued).............. March ..... 814 kosh, Wis. (Report of Audit).........-.+-... May ........- 68 
(Report of Examination Favorable) ........ Passes 130 Woodmen of the World Life Insurance Society, 
tnion Cooperative Ins. Ass’n, Washington, Omaha, Neb. (John T. Yates Dies).......... Oe i ewe des 
D. C. (Now American Standard Life)........ February 727 (Membership Campaign Results) ........... PS Wesceces 139 
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BEST’S 
RECOMMENDED INSURANCE ATTORNEYS 


[with Digest of Insurance Laws]. 


Published with the aid and cooperation of the legal 
representatives of more than 900 insurance companies. 


Approved by the Special Committee on Law Lists of 
the American Bar Association. 


Every town of 5000 or more population is represented 
together with hundreds of smaller towns. 


Every attorney listed has represented insurance com- 
panies and has been carefully and thoroughly investi- 
gated. 


An important feature of this work is the classification 
of attorneys by those branches of insurance law which 
they are best equipped to handle. 


The 1939 Edition contains an up-to-date and concise 
digest of the Insurance Laws of every State and all 
Canadian Provinces. 


The book also contains complete county map of each 
State and all Canadian Provinces. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 Fulton St. Best Building New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO : DALLAS : CINCINNATI : ATLANTA : BOSTON 























TRAINING 
FOR SUCCESS 
AS AN AGENT 





hese pictures will give you an idea of what 


the new agent will find at the Travelers 





Home Office School for Agents. Real train- 
ing, both in classroom and after hours, is 
necessary because there’s a lot to learn 
about the insurance business. Graduates 
are primed for success. They understand 
the uses of various policy contracts and are 
schooled in underwriting practice and mod- 
ern sales procedure. 

Applications are now being received for 
future classes. If you know of a likely candi- 
date, consult any Manager of a Travelers 
office for full information. 

The Travelers Insurance Company, 


So absorbed that they didn’t know the picture was being taken Hartford, Connecticut. 











Real concentration is needed to learn the insurance business Burning the midnight oil. Not all the work is done in the classroom! 
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